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Siitorially  Speaking 


(We  reprcxluce  here,  by  permission,  an  edi¬ 
torial  by  Lloyd  H.  Greenwood.  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association,  that 
appeared  in  tlte  UFA  Bulletin  for  Septeniber- 
October  1951,  Vol.  6,  No.  5. — Editor) 

STANDARDS  AND  PRINCIPLES 

The  crop  of  private  agencies  for  the  blind 
whose  very  existence  is  harmful  to  both  the 
blind  individual  and  the  public  does  not 
seem  to  be  decreasing.  It  is  shocking  to 
observe  these  organizations  milking  the 
public  of  funds  to  support  programs  which 
at  best  are  weak  attempts  to  duplicate 
existing  efforts. 

It  appears  that  there  is  an  increasing 
number  of  people  who  consider  blind  in¬ 
dividuals  as  their  stock  in  trade.  Without 
any  consideration  for  the  blind  person, 
these  j>eople  form  organizations  and  begin 
tapping  the  public  for  funds.  Armed  with 
bogus  statistics  and  the  “eternal  darkness” 
theme,  these  questionable  outfits  ask  the 
American  people  to  help  supply  everything 
from  dogs  to  dark  glasses. 

Many  of  these  agencies  do  not  seem  to 
be  satisfied  wdth  their  own  ability  to 
capitalize  on  the  universal  desire  to  lend 
a  hand  to  the  handicapfied.  They  must 
contract  with  so-called  fund  raisers,  w'ho 
are  ready  at  the  drop  of  a  scruple  to  set  up 
a  telephone  solicitation  campaign  or  black¬ 
mail  a  philanthrophist. 

At  the  hands  of  these  agencies  the  blind 
individual  can  expect  to  get  little  Ijeyond 
a  pregnant  police  dog,  a  secondhand  Xmas 
card,  or  a  chance  to  eat  ice  cream  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  bored  volunteer.  He  can,  how¬ 
ever,  expect  to  lose  a  good  share  of  his 
dignity  and  self-respect,  unless  his  evasion 
tactics  are  well  developed. 
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Some  months  ago,  while  walking  down 
the  street,  I  was  approached  by  an  agency 
representative  and  asked  whether  or  not 
I  would  enjoy  periodic  recreation.  While 
this  may  be  an  effective  way  of  increasing 
somebody’s  case  load,  it  gives  the  blind 
foot  traveler  something  to  avoid  besides  the 
usual  open  manhole  and  occupied  baby 
carriages. 

In  justice  to  the  many  reputable  private 
agencies  who  approach  the  problem  of 
blindness  in  a  practical,  realistic  manner 
and  keep  their  emphasis  on  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  instead  of  on  the  wealth  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  there  should  be  a  concerted 
effort  to  examine  the  ethics  and  standards 
of  all  private  agencies,  organizations,  and 
societies  working  with  the  blind.  This  could 
be  done  by  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  if  properly 
handled  the  results  could  protect  both  the 
public  and  the  blind  against  exploitation, 
and  eventually  improve  the  standards  and 
principles  of  many  agencies.  While  the 
Better  Business  Bureaus  and  the  National 
Information  Bureau  are  well  qualified  to 
evaluate  the  business  practices  of  any  or¬ 
ganization,  they  are  not  qualified  to  state 
whether  the  organization  in  question  is  of 
sufficient  value  to  the  blind  or  w'hether  its 
program  duplicates  the  work  of  some  other 
agency.  It  would  therefore  seem  w’ise  for 
the  AAWB  to  establish  a  set  of  standards 
and  principles  and  to  withhold  its  approval 
from  any  agency  which  does  not  observe 
these  standards.  The  AAWB  could  then 
make  available  to  the  Better  Business  and 
National  Information  Bureaus  the  true 
facts  and  figures  on  organizations  in  work 
for  the  blind.  A  motion  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  AAWB  committe  to  review  the 
fund-raising  methods  of  agencies  was  passed 
at  the  AAWB’s  Daytona  Beach  meeting. 
Perhaps  this  will  pave  the  way  for  a  truly 
selective  professional  association  of  workers 
for  the  blind. 
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ROBERT  B.  IRWIN 


Word  is  received  just  as  the  final  make-up  of  this  issue  is  being 
completed,  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  formerly  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind.  Dr.  Irwin  died  on 
December  12  of  a  heart  attack  after  a  four  day  illness. 

His  sudden  passing  comes  with  a  distinct  shock  to  the  uncounted 
numbers  of  the  blind  and  workers  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
world  who  have  been  mightily  influenced  by  his  life.  The  results 
of  his  leadership  in  concepts  and  in  their  practical  application  to 
all  phases  of  work  for  the  amelioration  of  blindness  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind  are  incalculable. 

Since  his  retirement  as  active  head  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 
Dr.  Irwin  has  lived  at  his  home,  “Bonshaw”,  at  Port  Orchard, 
Washington,  for  the  past  year.  Although  retired,  he  was  con¬ 
tinuing  his  active  life  in  his  field,  writing  a  history  of  work  for 
the  blind  in  America,  under  a  grant  from  the  John  Simon 
Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation. 

A  more  complete  account  of  Dr.  Irwin’s  life  and  work  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  New  Outlook. 
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Foundation  Expands  Professional  Staff 

Research  Director  and  Preschool  Specialist  appointed 


The  apfjointment  of  two  additional  per¬ 
sonnel  to  the  professional  staff  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  been 
announced  in  New  York  by  M.  Robert  Bar¬ 
nett,  Executive  Director.  The  individuals, 
selected  to  fill  specialized  positions  under 
the  Foundation’s  reorganized  plan  of  in¬ 
formation  and  consultation  services,  are 
Dr.  Nathaniel  J.  Raskin,  New  York  City, 
appointed  to  the  position  of  Director  of 
Research  Planning,  and  Miss  Pauline  M. 
Moor,  Boston,  who  joins  the  Foundation’s 
group  of  consultants  in  education  specializ¬ 
ing  in  the  area  of  the  preschool  age  blind 
child. 

Dr.  Raskin,  who  presently  is  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Hunter  College,  is  a  youth¬ 
ful  but  highly  trained  specialist  in  edu¬ 
cational,  clinical  and  neuro-psychology.  He 
secured  his  B.S.  from  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  his  M.A.  in  psychology 
from  Ohio  State  University,  and  his  Ph.D. 
in  psychology  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Before  joining  the  faculty  of  Hunter  Col¬ 
lege,  he  served  consecutively  as  Teaching 
Assistant  at  Ohio  State  University;  Psycho¬ 
logical  Examiner  for  Army  Induction  Pro¬ 
cedures;  Classification  Officer  with  the  Army 
Air  Forces;  Personnel  Research  Analyst  in 
the  Adjutant  General’s  Office  in  New  York 
City;  Clinical  Psychologist  in  Chicago  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  Office;  and.  Research 
Assistant  and  Research  Associate  at  the 
Counseling  Center  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

“The  {x>sition  which  Dr.  Raskin  has  been 
asked  to  fill  may  be  best  described  to  most 
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workers  for  the  blind  as  that  which  was 
formerly  carried  out  by  Dr.  Berthold 
Lowenfeld’’,  Barnett  explained.  ‘‘When  Dr. 
Lowenfeld  was  with  the  Foundation,  how¬ 
ever,  the  facilities  made  available  to  him 


Dr.  Nathaniel  J.  Raskin 


at  that  time  were  such  that  his  office  was 
forced  to  specialize  in  the  field  of  education 
almost  exclusively,  while  under  our  new 
plan  Dr.  Raskin’s  office  will  be  equipped 
with  many  avenues  for  research  into  all 
problems  affecting  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped. 
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In  general,  the  announcement  stated  Dr. 
Raskin’s  position  as  Director  of  Research 
Planning  will  be  the  professional  hub  for 
the  following  functions; 

1.  Initiation  and  development  of  the 
fellowship  program  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

2.  Consultant  service  to  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  concerning  the  potentialities 
of  research  in  the  area  of  work  with 
the  blind. 

3.  Consultant  service  to  other  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  members  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  in  their  initiation  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  research  projects. 

4.  Consultant  service  to  technical  staff 
members  of  the  Foundation  in  their 
psychological  evaluation  of  tools,  aids, 
devices,  machines,  etc. 

Blind  Youngsters  Become  Specialty 

The  appointment  of  Miss  Pauline 
M.  Moor,  the  Foundation  announcement 
stated,  is  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
Foundation  of  the  need  for  the  rapid 
development  of  knowledge  throughout  the 
United  States  about  the  particular  tech¬ 
niques  involved  in  the  early  training  of  the 
preschool  age  blind  child. 

In  selecting  an  individual  to  fill  the 
position,  Foundation  leaders  hope  to  make 
available  to  the  field  an  individual  whose 
practical  experience  as  well  as  professional 
approach  would  embrace  the  direct  and 
immediate  value  of  consultation  in  the 
development  of  local  programs.  Miss  Moor, 
well  known  in  her  specialized  field,  has  been 
associated  with  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  since  1946  as  a  preschool 
teacher  functioning  out  of  that  institution’s 
parental  guidance  clinic.  After  receiving 
her  B..\.  and  M.A.  from  Smith  College, 
she  spent  several  years  as  a  teacher  in  the 
elementary  grades  of  the  Connecticut  school 
system.  Transferring  her  activities  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  she  was  a  kindergarten  teacher  in  that 


city  and  then  became  Director  of  Nursery 
School  activities  at  Hale  House,  Boston. 
From  1943  to  1946  she  was  Supervisor  of  j 
the  Child  Care  program  for  the  City  of  j 
Waterbury,  Connecticut.  In  general.  Miss 


Pauline  M.  Moor 


Moor’s  major  function  as  a  Consultant  in 
Education  for  the  Foundation  in  the  area  of 
blind  children  of  preschool  years  will  in¬ 
clude: 

1.  Consultant  service  throughout  the 
nation. 

2.  Teaching  service  in  universities  and 
colleges. 

3.  Conducting  of  workshops,  seminars, 
institutes,  etc. 

4.  Initiation  and  implementation  of  re¬ 
search  projects. 

Miss  Moor  joined  the  Foundation  staff 
on  December  1.  Dr.  Raskin’s  appointment 
is  effective  January  1,  1952. 
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Amateur  Theatre  as  a  Technique  in 
Adjustment  Training 

MARY  K.  BAUMAN* 
AND 

HOWARD  H.  WIEGLEf 


From  time  to  time  those  of  us  who  work 
closely  with  orientation  and  adjustment 
training  are  compelled  to  face  the  fact  that 
we  have  trained  an  individual  without  hav¬ 
ing  materially  improved  his  basic  personal 
adjustment.  He  has  learned  to  travel,  he  has 
improved  his  manual  skills,  he  has  acquired 
certain  forms  of  personal  independence, 
but  the  inner  man  seems  quite  unchanged. 
He  is  still  lonely,  self-conscious,  lacking  in 
faith  in  himself. 

From  the  psychologist’s  point  of  view, 
the  most  probable  explanation  of  this  is 
that  such  individuals  have  never  fully  ac¬ 
cepted  their  blindness,  have  never  been  able 
to  be  quite  realistic  about  the  role  in  life 
which,  with  blindness,  became  theirs,  have 
never  accepted  their  own  responsibility  for 
changing  themselves.  In  many  cases  this 
lack  of  acceptance  is  caused  largely  by  the 
fact  that  the  person  represses  his  feelings 
about  himself  and  his  blindness.  The 
writers  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that 
group  therapy  might  be  of  material  help 
in  these  cases  and  might,  in  fact,  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  in  every  adjustment  train¬ 
ing  group.  However,  unless  a  well  trained 

•Mary  K.  Bauman  is  psychologist  at  the  Personnel 
Research  Center,  Philadelphia;  also  psychologist 
to  the  state  agencies  for  the  blind  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  Virginia;  and  chairman  and  pro¬ 
fessionally  responsible  for  the  Committee  to  Study 
•Adjustment  to  Blindness,  representing  the  largest 
piece  of  research  ever  undertaken  in  work  for  the 
blind. 

+Howard  H.  Wiegle  is  supervisor  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the 
Blind. 
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leader  were  available,  the  ordinary  type 
of  group  therapy  sessions  might  have  very 
unfavorable  results.  It  is  possible  that  more 
harm  than  good  would  come  of  them. 

A  type  of  group  therapy  which  is  less 
fraught  with  danger  uses  amateur  theatri¬ 
cals  as  its  medium.  This  method  has  seen 
some  development  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration^  and  although  it  is  a  very 
new  technique  and  may  be  regarded  as 
still  in  the  experimental  stages,  it  has 
shown  enough  promise  so  that  w'e  w’ere 
willing  to  try  it  this  summer  when  a  happy 
combination  of  circumstances  made  that 
possible  at  the  adjustment  training  center 
in  Philadelphia.® 

Goals  and  Methods  of  the 
Therapy  Theatre 

The  major  goal  was  to  get  the  men  at 
the  training  center  to  think  through  their 
own  problems.  We  were  therefore  anxious 
to  have  them  write  their  own  material;  to 
write  about  themselves  was  inevitably  to 
talk  about  themselves,  to  express  feelings 
long  repressed,  to  face  their  own  problems 
and  learn  to  joke  about  them.  We  realized, 
of  course,  that  the  production  would 
scarcely  be  a  masterpiece  but  if  it  was 
frankly  an  expression  of  themselves,  much 
would  be  gained.  Further  advantages  of 
this  approach  were  that  if  the  men  were 
not  to  be  burdened  with  memorizing  lines, 
the  material  must  be  brief  and  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  could  ad  lib  to  some 
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extent.  A  second  goal  was  to  give  them 
reasons  for  moving  about  and  for  exercising 
their  manual  skills.  Rehearsals  and  the 
getting  together,  and,  in  some  cases,  actually 
making  of  stage  properties  and  costumes 
would  serve  this  purpose. 

A  third  goal  was  to  give  them  the  social 
and  group  experience  values  of  working 
together  in  a  voluntary  activity  in  which 
they  felt  a  very  considerable  common  in¬ 
terest,  something  which  was  their  activity, 
developed  and  shaped  by  them,  not  im¬ 
posed  upon  them  by  staff.  They  were  no 
longer  individuals  pulling  in  separate  ways 
but  parts  of  a  unit,  forgetting  themselves 
in  the  group  goal.  At  the  same  time,  the 
tasks  assigned  to  each  one  could  be  so 
chosen  that  each  would  be  sure  to  succeed, 
each  would  feel  important  and  necessary 
to  the  group. 

A  fourth  goal  was  to  give  these  men  the 
exp)erience  of  standing  before  an  audience 
and  sp>eaking,  a  completely  new  experience 
for  most  of  them  and  one  which  we  hoped 
would  increase  their  self-confidence  in  all 
social  contacts. 

A  final  goal  was  the  sheer  giving  of 
pleasure  through  the  fun  of  producing  a 
“play.” 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  as  our 
director  a  young  woman  who  had  been  a 
teacher  of  drama  and  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  Veterans  Administration  theatre 
movement.  In  addition,  her  basic  training 
had  been  in  psychology.  She  had  never 
worked  with  blind  people  but  for  about 
six  months  had  been  working  on  the  sta¬ 
tistical  analysis  of  a  research  study  on 
adjustment  to  blindness  so  that  she  had  a 
considerable  verbal  knowledge  of  adjust¬ 
ment  problems  in  blind  adults. 

Her  first  meeting  with  the  men  in¬ 
troduced  the  idea  of  writing  and  producing 
a  “play”.  There  was,  of  course,  no  mention 
of  therapy  to  the  men  in  the  adjustment 
training  course;  from  their  point  of  view 
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this  was  simply  a  form  of  amusement.  It 
took  several  weeks  for  the  men  really  to 
“warm  up”  to  the  idea  but  we  had  exp>ected 
this;  even  during  these  weeks  some  progress 
was  being  made,  chiefly  in  the  discussion  of 
material  for  and  the  actual  writing  of  the 
“play.”  Only  once  did  we  fear  that  the 
men  might  decide  not  to  go  through  with 
the  program;  significantly,  this  occurred 
when  a  member  of  the  regular  adjustment 
center  staff  quite  unconsciously  took  the 
activity  out  of  the  men’s  hands  and  began 
guiding  it  himself.  Obviously,  unless  the 
“play”  was  to  be  truly  theirs,  and  expression 
of  themselves  as  they  wished  to  express 
themselves,  they  wanted  no  part  in  it. 

By  the  third  week,  all  the  men  had  en¬ 
tered  into  the  spirit  of  the  activity  and 
each  had  been  given  some  sp>ecial  assign¬ 
ment,  as  nearly  as  possible  suited  to  his 
talents.  Final  writing  of  the  lines  was  done 
by  two  members  of  the  group  who  had  some 
educational  advantages,  but  the  content 
resulted  from  group  discussions  and  in¬ 
cluded  everyone’s  thinking.  At  one  notable 
meeting  one  of  the  men  suggested  that  they 
try  to  explain  to  their  director  just  what 
had  happ)ened  to  each  of  them  on  their 
first  day  at  the  center,  and  how  they  had 
felt.  On  another  occasion  they  tried  to 
explain  to  her  how  it  felt  to  be  blind,  how 
easy  it  is  for  a  blind  person  to  get  a  “chip 
on  the  shoulder”  attitude,  how  hypercritial 
they  feel  others  are  and  therefore  how  they 
dared  not  offer  their  own  ideas  or  take 
responsibility.  And  these  discussions  with 
their  seeing  director  were  only  a  sample  of 
the  deeper  discussions  they  evidently  had 
during  the  evenings  when  no  outsider  was 
with  them.  Along  with  this  development  of 
content  for  the  play  went  much  activity 
with  regard  to  stage  props,  sound  effects, 
etc.  Rehearsals  were  p)eriods  of  delightful 
activity  but  it  would  be  grossly  overstating 
the  matter  to  say  that  they  always  went 
smoothlyl  A  tape  recorder  was  used  so  that 
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the  men  could  study  lines  when  the  director 
was  not  with  them.  She  worked  with  them 
for  approximately  22  hours. 

By  their  own  choice — although  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  how  much  they  were 
unconsciously  influenced  by  their  group 
leader-director — the  men  wrote  the  “play” 
around  their  experiences  at  the  adjustment 
center.  Its  content  was  simple  enough  but 
as  one  trainee  said  at  the  end,  “You  should 
have  heard  the  discussions  that  went  on 
before  those  lines  were  written — it  was 
those  discussions  that  helped  us.”  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  the  title  of  the  production  was  / 
Walk  Alone. 

Conclusions 


We  feel  that  we  accomplished,  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  all  of  our  goals.  The  remark 
quoted  above  indicated  that  the  men  did, 
in  the  course  of  writing  the  content,  discuss 
with  unusual  frankness  their  own  problems 
and  helped  each  other  as  no  outsider  could 
have  helped  them.  Both  getting  together 
the  properties  and  staging  the  production 
involved  a  great  deal  of  travel,  some  work 
with  their  hands,  and  considerable  exercise 
of  ingenuity.  This  was  their  production 
and  they  gladly  did  the  work  for  it. 

The  staff  of  the  center  commented  that 
the  group  welded  together  and  in  every 
way,  not  just  in  connection  with  the  play, 
worked  as  a  group  better  than  any  other 
group  they  have  had.  These  men  had  a 
common  interest,  a  feeling  of  f>ersonal  im¬ 
portance  and  accomplishment;  which  en¬ 
abled  them  to  put  aside  doubts,  fears, 
self-consciousness  and  enjoy  the  experience 
of  work  and  pleasure  freely  shared.  Even 
people  who  had  only  short  contacts  with 
them  felt  how  much  more  coojjerative  and 
how  much  more  positive  in  their  attitudes 


they  were.  Their  own  pride  in  their  achieve¬ 
ment  may  be  measured  by  such  things  as 
the  fact  that  one  man  with  a  marked  accent 
practiced  for  hours  so  that  his  lines  could 
be  understood. 

The  following  are  quotations  from  a  re¬ 
port  written  by  the  regular  staff  of  the 
training  center.  “In  the  beginning,  we  were 
quite  skeptical  as  to  the  value  of  a  dramatic 
effort  for  trainees.  Consequently,  in  the 
beginning,  we  sat  on  the  sidelines  ‘with 
our  fingers  crossed’.  We  were  pleasantly 
surprised  and  indeed  amazed  at  the  effect 
on  the  individual  members  of  the  group. 
Even  following  the  last  rehearsal,  we  were 
not  certain  that  the  play  itself  would  be 
a  success  even  though  we  realized  that  it  had 
had  some  good  effect  on  all  members  of  the 
group.  All  members  of  the  group  gained 
something  in  the  way  of  self-assurance.  After 
some  momentum  had  been  attained,  all 
contributed  something  in  building  up  the 
play  itself.  It  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
express,  in  some  measure,  some  creative 
ability,  and  in  the  case  of  one  trainee  we 
felt  that  he  got  a  great  deal  out  of  his 
expressing  some  authority  over  others, 
probably  something  he  has  not  been  able 
to  do  in  real  life.  While  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  a  finished  product  the  play  was  far 
from  p>erfect,  for  the  group  with  their 
limited  abilities  it  was  indeed  an  achieve¬ 
ment  to  be  proud  of.”  And  finally,  as  one 
trainee  said,  “it  certainly  filled  what  would 
have  been  long  evenings  with  pleasure  and 
activity.” 


iSanta  Maria,  Catherine  H.  A  New  Workshop: 
The  VA  Hospital,  Educational  Theatre  Journal, 
‘9.’)*  3>  207-211. 

2The  agencies  which  cooperated  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  were,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men  and  Personnel  Research  Center. 
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Library  of  Congress  Institute 

Reveals  Need  for  Efficient  Planning 


Two  days  of  intensive  study  by  iii  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  November  Institute  on  dis¬ 
tribution  of  braille  and  talking  book  litera¬ 
ture  ended  with  a  sixteen-point  set  of  rec¬ 
ommendations  unanimously  presented  to 
the  United  States  Library  of  Congress,  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  meeting  which  brought  delegates 
to  advise  the  Library  on  these  problems. 

The  Conference,  held  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  on  November  19-20,  had  been 
planned  for  several  months  as  a  result  of 
the  Library’s  recognition  that  the  entire 
field  of  supplying  of  braille  and  talking 
book  literature  to  the  blind  of  America 
was  in  desperate  need  of  review.  With  the 
advice  of  a  Steering  Committee  composed 
of  representatives  of  local  libraries,  admini¬ 
strative  agencies,  and  suppliers  of  braille 
and  talking  books.  Library  of  Congress  of¬ 
ficials  prepared  an  agenda  which  was  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  to  light  every  problem 
which  affects  the  efficient  and  economical 
system  of  distribution  to  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  readers.  Attendance  at  the 
Institute  was  on  an  invitational  basis,  since 
it  was  a  deliberate  plan  of  the  sponsors  to 
insure  full  attention  to  the  specific  area 
under  discussion  by  those  individuals 
throughout  the  country  who  are  most 
closely  concerned  with  the  Library  system. 

In  order  to  establish  a  basis  for  discussion, 
the  program  provided  for  presentation  to 
the  full  delegation  of  specific  reports  by  in¬ 
dividuals.  Those  who  prepared  these  ad¬ 
vance  reports  and  their  topics  were:  Verner 
Clapp,  Assistant  Chief  Librarian,  Library 
of  Congress,  Statement  of  Objectives; 
Blanche  P.  McCrum,  Bibliographer,  Li- 
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brary  of  Congress,  Selection  of  Titles;  Finb 
E.  Davis,  Superintendent,  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind,  Recording  and 
Printing;  Roy  L.  Sheridan,  Director,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Letter  and  Miscellaneous  Mail,  Post 
Office  Department,  Free  Mailing  Privileges; 
M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director, 
.American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Machines;  Margaret  M.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Librarian,  Henry  L.  Wolfner  Me¬ 
morial  Library  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis 
Public  Library,  Regional  Library  Services; 
Romaine  Mackie,  Specialist,  Schools  for 
Physically  Handicapped,  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Potential 
Maximum  Expansion;  Charles  Gallozzi, 
Head,  Books  for  the  Blind,  The  Free  Libary 
of  Philadelphia,  Library  Space,  Equipment, 
and  Personnel;  Maybelle  K.  Price,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind, 
Hand  Transcribing;  and  Donald  G.  Patter¬ 
son,  Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library 
of  Congress,  Development  of  the  Regional 
Library  System  and  Growth  of  the  Service. 

Also  included  on  the  program  were  re¬ 
ports  by  Mildred  C.  Skinner,  Chairman, 
National  Committee  on  Special  Recording, 
and  Anne  Macdonald,  President,  National 
Committee  for  Recording  for  the  Blind. 
These  reports  clarified  the  status  of  these 
recent  movements  toward  the  supplying  of 
supplementary  literature  on  inexpensive 
records,  with  the  general  conclusion  that 
the  two  named  committees  actually  are  not 
in  duplication  of  each  other.  (Additional 
details  on  this  subject  will  be  presented  by 
the  OUTLOOK  in  a  forthcoming  issue.) 

One  evening  session  also  was  included 
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under  the  general  topic  Cavalcade  of  Com¬ 
munications.  This  program  presented  re¬ 
ports  by  the  following:  Richard  K.  Cook, 
Chief,  Sound  Section  Mechanics  Division, 
National  Bureau  of  Standards;  Edward  J. 
Waterhouse,  Director,  Perkins  Institjution; 
William  Watkins,  Production  Engineer, 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind; 
Charles  H.  Whittington,  Executive  Assist¬ 
ant,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind; 
Lawrence  W.  Gunther,  Assistant  Chief,  Di¬ 
vision  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 

Conference  Conclusions 

In  order  to  bring  the  discussions  to  a 
tangible  set  of  conclusions  Chairman 
Verner  Clapp  appointed  a  Resolutions 
Committee  composed  of  Harry  A.  Simmons, 
Finis  E.  Davis,  Nelson  Coon,  John  C.  L. 
Andreassen  and  Alfred  Allen.  The  report 
of  the  Committee,  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  full  Conference  after  additional  frank 
discussion,  is  of  such  a  concrete  nature  that 
the  OUTLOOK  presents  it  here  in  full.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  problems  to  fje 
solved  fall  into  two  categories — first,  those 
requesting  additional  study  of  efficient  loifg 
range  planning,  which  the  Conference 
recommended  should  be  done  with  a  con¬ 
tinuing  Advisory  Committee;  and  second, 
those  problems  which  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  should  undertake  to  solve  immediately 
to  prevent  further  breakdown  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  service  to  more  than  35,000  blind  per¬ 
sons.  The  report  is  as  follows: 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Resolu¬ 
tions  Committee  appointed  to  serve  this 
conference  have  carefully  noted  the  many 
discussions  and  points  which  have  been 
brought  out  during  the  discussions  of  the 
past  two  days,  and  we  have  pleasure  in 
bringing  this  report  to  the  attention  of 
the  conference. 

Speaking  for  ourselves  and  for  the  entire 
conference,  we  wish  first  of  all  to  express 
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to  Dr.  Luther  Evans,  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  to  its  staff  in  the  Division  for 
the  Blind,  the  grateful  appreciation  of  all 
of  us  met  here  for  this  opportunity  at  this 
First  National  Conference  on  Library  Serv¬ 
ice  for  the  Blind  and  for  the  fruitful  dis¬ 
cussion  which  has  resulted  from  this  meet¬ 
ing.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Library  of 
Congress  will  find  it  possible  to  encourage 
and  sponsor  future  National  Conferences 
of  this  kind. 

Summarizing  the  views  expressed  during 
the  conference  we  bring  to  your 'attention 
for  consideration  now  the  under-noted  rec¬ 
ommendations: 

1.  That  in  view  of  the  many  problems 
now  existing  and  certain  to  develop  in  the 
future  with  respect  to  jurisdiction,  author¬ 
ity,  coordination,  etc.,  the  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress  be  asked  to  consider  the  appointment 
of  an  advisory  committee  representative  of 
various  areas  of  library  service  for  the  blind 
to  advise  him  regarding  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  problems,  such  committee  to  meet 
with  Librarian  of  Congress  at  convenient 
intervals. 

2.  That  the  Librarian  of  Congress  be 
asked  to  give  immediate  consideration  to 
the  following  problems,  and  that  he  make 
available  to  all  concerned  a  progress  report 
with  respect  to  each  of  these  problems  at 
three-month  intervals. 

(1)  The  need  for  an  adequate  book  selec¬ 
tion  and  book  supply  policy  and  procedure. 

(2)  The  need  for  early  standardization 
of  needle  specifications  and  supply  pref¬ 
erably  in  the  direction  of  conforming  with 
the  present  commercial  long  playing  prac¬ 
tice. 

(3)  The  need  to  develop,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Post  Office  Department,  authority 
for  a  pick  up  service,  where  necessary,  for 
books  returned  to  the  lending  library. 

(4)  The  need  for  a  better  quality  talking 
book  machine  thoroughly  inspected  and 
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tested  before  distribution  to  the  lending 
agency,  and  the  need  for  a  reproducer  of 
general  usefulness  adopted  to  the  use  of 
embossed  plastic  records. 

(5)  The  need  for  adequate  jjeriodic  check 
up  service  to  determine  sources  of  surplus 
talking  book  reproducers  and  reading  ma¬ 
terial,  and  their  reallocation  or  destruction 
where  not  in  current  use. 

(6)  The  need  to  develop  a  manual  of 
guidance  for  agencies  and  libraries  which 
will  bring  improved  practices  and  uni¬ 
formity  to  services  for  blind  readers. 

(7)  The  need  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  library  service  to  the  blind  to  children 
as  provided  in  H.R.  255  (the  O’Toole  Bill) 
which  is  endorsed  by  this  conference. 

(8)  The  need  for  improved  arrangements 
for  the  repair  of  talking  book  machines. 

(9)  The  need  for  a  central  depository 
for  little  used  reading  material. 

(10)  I'he  need  for  Library  of  Congress 
cards  to  be  supplied  for  all  reading  ma¬ 
terial  furnished. 

(11)  The  need  for  a  study  of  the  financial 
aspects  of  the  program  working  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  burden  now  assumed 
by  various  distributing  agencies  and  li¬ 
braries. 

(12)  The  need  for  information  concern¬ 


ing  the  replacement  of  broken  or  missing  ' 
records. 

(13)  The  need  for  early  publication  and 
distribution  of  a  union  catalog  of  all  read¬ 
ing  material  for  the  blind. 

(14)  The  need  for  a  central  clearing 
house  exchange  through  which  all  embossed 
or  recorded  titles  will  be  cleared  in  advance. 

(15)  The  need  for  consideration  of  fu¬ 
ture  technological  developments  and  their 
implication  with  resf>ect  to  economic  and 
physical  problems. 

(16)  The  need  for  a  strong  Division  for 
the  Blind  to  continue  within  the  staff  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  certainly 
at  no  lesser  level  than  its  present  strength 
and  if  possible  with  strengthened  and  im¬ 
proved  facilities. 

Your  Committee  appreciates  that  it  has 
not  perhaps  included  every  point  which 
was  the  subject  of  discussion  but  it  has 
made  an  earnest  effort  to  be  conscious  of 
the  present  needs  developed  during  the 
course  of  the  Conference.  In  closing  we  wish 
to  express  in  behalf  of  the  Conference  our 
sjiecial  appreciation  to  Mr.  Clapp  for  his 
genial  service  as  moderator  and  to  Mr. 
Patterson  for  his  sincere  and  earnest  work 
in  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  this 
Conference. 


CORRECTION 

The  date  of  the  death  of  Louis  Braille  in  the  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  of  October,  1951  was  erroneously  given  as  March 
28th.  According  to  the  most  reliable  sources,  Louis  Braille  died 
January  6th,  1852. 
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Thoughts  on  Agency  Cooperation — 
Public  Plus  Private 
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(Editor’s  Note:  During  the  past  several  months 
Pennsylvanians  have  been  appraising  themselves  in 
an  honest  effort  to  eradicate  duplication  among 
agencies  serving  the  blind.  At  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct. 
is-13,  in  a  state  wide  meeting,  the  effort  took  the 
form  of  frank  discussion. 

The  following  paper,  by  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  was 
chosen  by  the  Outlook  from  among  many  excellent 
statements,  to  be  published  here  as  additional  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  subject  of  agency  cooperation,  supple¬ 
menting  articles  on  this  vital  topic,  which  we  will 
continue  to  print.) 


Basic  Limitations  of  the  Public  Agency 
In  considering  this  over-all  subject  it  is 
necessary  to  analyze  the  Federal  agency  and 
its  relationship  to  private  agencies  and  serv¬ 
ices  to  individuals.  Both  Federal  and  State 
agencies  are  created  by  legislation  that  is 
ultimately  enacted  through  compromise. 
Many  times  a  good  law  is  written  that  can¬ 
not  be  recognized  after  approval  by  the 
legislature,  because  it  has  been  changed  in 
order  to  meet  the  immediate  point  of  view 
of  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  purposes  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  At  best.  Federal 
and  State  departments  are  allowed  to  per¬ 
form  very  limited  functions  in  any  field, 
and  the  services  authorized  are  seldom 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  original  pur¬ 
pose.  Even  when  the  agency  is  authorized 
to  provide  limited  services,  there  are  sel¬ 
dom  sufficient  funds  appropriated  for  these 
services,  and  we  thus  have  a  restriction  upon 
a  restriction. 

In  the  main,  a  public  agency  is  a  pur¬ 
chaser  of  services  and  is  not  a  direct  provider 
of  services.  For  example,  a  public  agency 
buys  training,  psychological  tests,  medical 
treatment,  prosthetic  devices  and  similar 
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JOSEPH  F.  CLUNK 
Managing  Director,  Philadelphia  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

items  from  private  agencies  or  individuals. 
The  public  agency  representative  is  a  co¬ 
ordinating  purchasing  agent  and  a  banker 
who  brings  the  various  services  or  private 
purveyors  together  for  the  benefit  of  the 
individual.  In  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  the  agency  is  required  to  op>erate 
within  very  rigid  lines,  and  the  administra¬ 
tors  seldom  exercise  much  discretion  or 
flexibility  in  the  administration  of  either 
the  primary  law  or  the  regulations  devel- 
ojjed  by  administration  lawyers  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  act.  This  rigidity  in  public 
agency  administration  necessarily  restricts 
the  types  of  problems  that  can  be  handled 
directly  with  public  funds  or  through  the 
personal  attention  of  public  agency  em¬ 
ployees.  As  a  result  of  this  condition,  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  that  work  directly  with  indi¬ 
viduals  are  in  a  position  to  sell  services  to 
the  Federal  agency  through  its  state  dis¬ 
tributing  staff,  and  the  private  agency  is  an 
absolute  essential  member  of  the  team,  if 
the  intent  of  either  Congress  or  the  State 
Legislature  is  to  be  achieved  and  citizens 
are  to  receive  service. 

Another  factor  that  must  be  kept  in  mind 
is  the  uncertainty  of  Federal  and  State 
funds,  in  the  sense  that  a  government 
agency  cannot  plan  for  a  p>eriod  longer  than 
the  life  of  the  particular  appropriation. 
Even  though  funds  granted  to  the  Federal 
department  for  its  limited  functions  are 
inadequate,  those  funds  may  be  reduced 
when  the  members  of  Congpress  find  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  appropriate  large  sums  for  emer- 
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gencies  and  they  consider  the  civilian  ac¬ 
tivity  to  be  of  comparatively  little  im¬ 
portance. 

Leadership 

The  Federal  agency  usually  is  in  a  good 
position  to  provide  leadership  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  and  to  the  state  agencies.  Since 
the  personnel  are  not  bogged  down  with  the 
minute  details  involved  in  rendering  serv¬ 
ices  to  individuals,  and  since  they  have  op¬ 
portunity  to  travel  and  impersonally  ob¬ 
serve  the  application  of  theories  and  phi¬ 
losophies  all  over  the  nation,  the  public 
agency  is  in  a  position  to  give  objective 
leadership  to  any  program  in  which  the 
private  agency  is  affiliated  with  it. 

Federal  agency  representatives  can  keep 
themselves  free  from  local  political  situa¬ 
tions  and  from  local  social  pressures,  which 
so  frequently  influence  decisions  of  both 
the  State  and  private  agency  administrators, 
and  even  though  the  personnel  may  not 
possess  much  more  ability  as  individuals 
than  the  private  agency  staff,  their  point 
of  view  and  their  evaluations  are  in¬ 
valuable. 

The  Private  Agency  Serves  People 

While  there  is  much  impression  to  the 
effect  that  the  public  agencies  are  wealthy 
and  can  do  all  things,  yet  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  private  agencies  work  di¬ 
rectly  with  individual  clients  and  that  they 
are  in  exactly  the  same  position  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  field  as  is  the  physician  who  administers 
directly  to  the  patient  and  the  teacher  who 
imparts  information  directly  to  the  student. 
When  the  public  agency  agrees  to  provide 
medical  or  surgical  treatment  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  it  buys  the  services  of  the  physician 
or  surgeon  for  the  client:  the  services  of  a 
private  agency  for  the  blind  are  purchased 
in  exactly  the  same  manner,  because  the 
Federal  agency  cannot  provide  anything 
but  funds  and  advice. 


There  is  much  talk  about  three  levels  j 
of  organization  in  a  descending  scale,  with  j 
Federal  agencies  at  the  top.  State  agencies  j 
next  below,  and  the  private  agencies  very 
much  at  the  bottom,  but  in  the  mind  of  the 
client  the  reverse  position  exists,  and  the 
State  and  Federal  agencies  are  a  very  re¬ 
mote  source  of  funds,  information  or  guid¬ 
ance.  A  private  agency  cannot  benefit  from 
any  Federal-State  program  unless  that  bene¬ 
fit  is  passed  on  to  the  individual  and  the 
agency  grows  through  rendering  practical 
services  to  people.  All  too  frequently  the 
individual  becomes  “the  forgotten  man,” 
and  we  must  keep  the  results  to  people  in 
mind,  if  either  public  or  private  agencies 
are  to  merit  their  continued  existence  and 
support  from  either  government  or  a  gen¬ 
erous  public. 

Trail  Blazing  j 

It  is  unnecessary  to  elaborate  very  much 
on  the  functions  of  the  private  agency  and 
its  place  in  the  social  work  program  of  a 
community  or  of  the  nation.  The  private 
agencies  have  blazed  and  will  blaze  all  the 
trails  in  the  development  of  services  to 
people.  Because  of  their  flexibility  in  the 
administration  of  funds,  in  the  development 
of  policies  and  in  the  recruitment  and  train¬ 
ing  of  personnel,  the  private  agencies  have 
always  been  in  a  position  to  point  the  way 
for  social  service  needs  of  people,  and  after 
these  needs  have  been  validated  and  it  is 
determined  that  Federal  or  State  govern¬ 
ment  should  support  certain  services,  the 
private  agencies  have  promoted  the  neces¬ 
sary  legislation  and  appropriations. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  need  for  private 
agencies  will  ever  disappear.  When  it  does, 
then  we  will  have  lost  the  mainspring  that 
makes  our  country  the  leader  in  the  world 
in  social  services  and  in  all  other  develop¬ 
ments,  either  scientific  or  otherwise. 

Because  of  their  intimate  contact  with 
the  individual  the  private  agency  must 
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conduct  the  actual  research  to  human  needs 
and  validate  the  methods  of  treatment  for 
any  need.  It  is  in  actual  fact  the  laboratory 
for  the  public  agencies.  The  facts  developed 
by  the  private  agencies  form  the  basis  upon 
which  Federal  departments  are  created  and 
the  experiences  of  the  private  agencies  pro¬ 
vide  the  basis  for  determining  the  proposed 
amount  of  funds  that  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  should  contribute  to  the  service  of 
people. 

Federal  Funds  Necessary 

Although  the  Federal  and  State  agencies 
cannot  provide  adequate  funds  to  buy  all 
the  service  needs  of  individuals,  these  funds 
do  supply  basic,  minimum,  stablizing  finan¬ 
cial  resources  to  the  private  agencies,  when 
the  agency  sells  services  to  the  State  and 
Federal  agencies.  The  support  provided 
through  Federal  funds  through  the  neces¬ 
sary  purchase  of  services  in  any  particular 
field  enables  private  agencies  to  use  that 
service  as  a  demonstration  to  the  local  com¬ 
munity  as  a  basis  for  securing  adequate 
voluntary  support  for  the  development  of 
adequate  services.  The  use  of  Federal  funds 
in  the  purchase  of  services,  even  on  a  mini¬ 
mum  basis,  also  releases  voluntary  funds 
and  permits  their  use  in  the  development 
through  research  of  additional  services  to 
people.  Theoretically,  at  least,  private  agen¬ 
cies  should  not  use  contributed  funds  for 
any  services  that  have  been  recognized  by 
Federal  and  State  government  as  its  respon¬ 
sibility  and  for  which  tax  funds  are  avail¬ 
able. 

Certain  services  which  are  not  required 
to  meet  severe  emergencies  in  the  solution 
of  problems  are  best  provided  by  public 
agencies.  For  example,  it  may  not  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  importance  whether  or  not  a 
person  receives  a  lesson  in  handicrafts  on 
Monday  of  the  first  week  of  the  month  or 
on  Saturday  of  the  last  week  of  the  month; 
and  there  is  no  great  harm  done  in  the  de- 
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velopment  of  educational  materials  if  such 
materials  are  prepared  and  issued  in  Sep 
tember  rather  than  in  April.  When  im¬ 
mediate  emergencies  must  be  met,  how¬ 
ever,  such  as  having  an  operation  per¬ 
formed  within  the  hour  to  save  somebody’s 
sight,  or  materials  must  be  bought  or  sold 
within  twenty-four  hours  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  markets,  such  activities  are 
best  conducted  by  private  agencies,  which 
do  not  possess  elaborate  and  complicated 
procedures  that  are  designed  to  protect 
public  funds  from  exploitation.  Private 
agencies  must  assist  the  public  agencies, 
both  Federal  and  State,  to  secure  adequate 
financial  support  for  those  services  that 
properly  belong  to  the  public  agency.  Si¬ 
multaneously  they  serve  as  a  proper  source 
of  evaluation  and  measurement  for  the 
client,  and  they  must  inform  the  public 
agencies  as  to  whether  or  not  such  services 
are  satisfactory  to  the  client.  When  pri¬ 
vate  agency  funds  and  services  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  supplement  services  accepted  by  the 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  then  the  total 
development  of  service  programs  is  neces¬ 
sarily  slowetl  down  or  brought  to  a  halt, 
because  the  trail-blazing  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  techniques  required  to  provide 
services  cannot  be  performed  by  the  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  because  of  the  shortage  of 
funds. 

Federal  Recognition  is  Important 

When  the  Federal  agency  purchases  serv¬ 
ices  from  a  private  agency,  that  recogni¬ 
tion  assists  the  private  agency  in  securing 
the  confidence  of  its  local  community.  The 
general  public  has  been  educated  to  look 
upon  Federal  approval  as  a  top  standard  of 
quality.  For  example,  meat  packing  houses 
have  Federal  inspection,  and  foods  are 
graded  according  to  Federal  standards. 
Metals  and  other  materials  meeting  Fed¬ 
eral  standards  are  considered  to  be  of  top 
quality  for  their  particular  purpose.  Al- 
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though  this  education  of  the  public  has  not 
been  promoted  as  much  in  the  social  serv¬ 
ice  field  as  it  has  in  merchandising,  yet  the 
carry-over  in  the  public  mind  is  in  exist¬ 
ence,  and  consequently  Federal  purchasing 
of  social  services  from  a  private  agency  en¬ 
ables  that  private  agency  to  secure  more 
adequate  support. 

Impartial  Surveys 

Private  agencies  can  profit  immeasurably 
by  surveys  of  their  activities,  because  such 
surveys  are  as  impartial  and  imp)ersonal  as 
it  is  humanly  possible  to  make  them.  These 
evaluations  of  work  done  and  analyses  of 
unsolved  problems,  with  recommendations 
for  future  development,  can  be  based  upon 
the  collected  experience  of  Federal  staff 
gathered  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  surveys  made  by  local  groups, 
either  public  or  private,  are  very  often  in¬ 
fluenced  by  local  political  and  social  condi¬ 
tions,  and  they  are  not  as  objective  as  a 
Federal  agency  can  and  should  provide. 
Here  again,  future  developments  based 
upon  the  recommendations  of  a  Federal 
survey  will  carry  more  weight  than  a  simi¬ 
lar  survey  and  plan  made  by  any  other 
agency.  The  private  agencies  need  to  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  for  objective  evalua¬ 
tions  of  their  activities.  It  is  just  as  easy 
for  the  administrator  and  the  staff  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  agency  to  become  stolid  and  unimagi¬ 
native  and  to  plod  along  in  a  well  rutted 
routine  as  it  for  any  public  administrator 
who  may  rest  upon  the  security  of  civil  serv¬ 
ice.  If  the  Federal  agency  does  not  have 
either  authority  or  funds  to  conduct  sur¬ 
veys,  then  the  private  agency  should  give 
every  assistance  to  enable  them  to  secure 
both. 

Uniform  Operating  Methods 

It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  an  agency  re¬ 
flects  the  imagination,  initiative  and  lead¬ 
ership  ability  of  its  director.  If  this  is  rea- 
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sonably  true,  it  probably  explains  the  wide 
variety  of  operating  methods  used  by  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  and  the  lack-  of  uniformity  of 
services  in  two  or  more  communities.  Some 
private  agency  administrators  throw  a 
smoke  screen  by  promoting  the  idea  that 
people  in  one  part  of  the  country  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  p)eople  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  and  that  they  even  vary  between 
adjoining  counties  or  cities.  If  these  theo¬ 
ries  were  correct,  then  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  physician  studying  anatomy  on 
the  West  Coast  to  practice  his  skill  in  the 
South  or  North  or  on  the  East  Coast.  Again, 
administrators  will  promote  the  idea  that 
the  needs  of  blind  p>ersons  in  one  city  differ 
from  the  needs  of  blind  persons  in  an¬ 
other  city,  or  as  between  states,  and  that 
the  methods  of  solving  their  needs  must 
vary  accordingly.  Again  we  have  a  philos¬ 
ophy  that  is  developed  only  to  suit  the 
particular  ideas  of  the  persons  promoting 
it.  Graduates  of  training  courses  operated 
by  the  Federal  service  return  to  their  re¬ 
spective  communities  all  over  the  nation 
and  find  that  a  standardized  sales  talk  or 
case-service  procedure  serves  equally  well 
in  Maine  as  in  California,  and  equally  as 
well  in  the  Dakotas  as  in  Georgia.  Federal 
purchasing  of  services  and  Federal  assist¬ 
ance  in  making  surveys  and  plans  for  serv¬ 
ices  can  do  much  to  develop  high  uniform 
standards  in  operating  methods,  and  thus 
persons  moving  from  one  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  another  will  know  what  to  expect 
and  confusion  in  their  minds  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  reduced. 


Participation  in  Training  Courses 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Federal  Of¬ 
fice  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  not 
permitted  personnel  employed  by  private 
agencies  to  participate  in  staff  training 
programs,  although  permission  has  been 
granted  on  a  few  occasions  for  such  per¬ 
sons  to  attend  as  auditors.  Obviously,  a 
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person  cannot  receive  as  much  benefit  from  and  private,  and  the  private  agencies  can- 

a  training  program  when  he  feels  he  is  at-  not  exp)ect  the  required  coop)eration  and 

tending  on  a  sufferance  basis  and  is  pro-  teamwork  unless  they  deliver  services  of 
hibited  from  full  participation.  The  com-  the  highest  possible  quality, 
plete  acceptance  of  private  agency  personnel  The  Wagner-O’Day  Act  provides  a  very 
in  Federal  staff  training  conferences  and  good  illustration  of  the  benefits  that  can 
courses  will  not  only  improve  the  skills  and  come  to  a  private  agency  for  the  blind 
abilities  of  the  individuals,  but  it  will  go  through  a  Federal  program.  Prior  to  1939 
far  toward  developing  better  understanding  there  was  no  uniform  standard  among  the 
and  more  intelligent  cooperation  and  team-  workshops  in  the  production  of  brooms, 
work  between  private  agencies  and  the  pub-  mops  and  other  similar  items.  The  require- 
lic  agencies.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ment  to  meet  Federal  standards  in  order 
Federal  program  through  its  companion  to  sell  merchandise  to  the  Federal  govern- 
State  program  cannot  provide  adequate  de-  ment  has  enabled  the  workshops  to  improve 
tailed  services  to  clients  and  is  admittedly  all  their  manufacturing  processes  and  ac- 
dependent  upon  the  private  agencies  for  counting  methods.  As  a  result,  their  civilian 
many  services,  in  addition  to  supplementing  customers  also  receive  a  better  product  and 
their  own,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  the  prestige  of  the  private  agencies  in  the 

establishing  or  maintaining  barriers  be-  local  community  has  risen  accordingly, 
tween  the  private  and  public  agencies  by  Benefits  from  one  program  to  another 
excluding  private  agency  personnel  from  are  like  coop)eration,  in  that  the  results 
training  courses  and  conferences.  must  flow  in  both  directions,  and  there  must 

The  burden  of  responsibility  for  results  be  continuous  growth  toward  acceptance 
belongs  to  both  typ>es  of  agencies,  public  and  understanding. 


CIVIL  DEFENSE  EVACUATION  PLANS  AS  RELATED  TO  THE  BLIND 


The  Evacuation  Planning  Branch  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration  has 
asked  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  materials  con¬ 
cerned  with  evacuation  planning  and  pro¬ 
cedures.  The  Foundation  is  asked  to  reflect 
the  opinions  of  the  various  organizations 
for  the  blind  with  respect  to  the  problems 
which  would  arise  in  connection  with  a 
program  of  this  kind,  to  the  end  that  these 
may  be  incorporated  in  such  manuals  and 
other  releases  as  may  be  published  for  the 
information  of  all  segments  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 
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The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
would  welcome  and  be  grateful  for  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opinion  from  any  persons  or 
organizations,  in  the  hop>e  that  from  these 
may  be  developed  some  intelligent  and 
coherent  expression  of  the  thinking  of 
workers  for  the  blind  with  respect  to  the 
matter  of  evacuation  and  other  problems 
connected  with  Civil  Defense.  Readers  are 
invited  to  send  such  opinions,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Alfred  Allen,  Assistant  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15 
West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  New'  York — 
and  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  pxjssible  oppor¬ 
tunity. 
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UJVESCO’s  Contribution  to  Uniformity  in 
Orthographic  Braille 


UNESCO’s  valuable  contribution  of  two 
and  a  half  years’  assistance  to  the  rationali¬ 
zation  of  orthographic  braille  throughout 
the  World,  ends  on  December  31st,  1951. 
The  results  achieved  by  the  UNESCO  Con¬ 
ference  on  Arabic  braille,  held  in  Beirut, 
Lebanon,  February  12-17,  1951,  over  the 
area  of  Africa,  the  Near  and  Middle  East, 
India  and  part  of  South-East  Asia  have 
been  successful  beyond  the  most  optimistic 
expectations;  but  lack  of  time  and  political 
difficulties  have  prevented  the  completion 
of  discussions  leading  to  improved  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  area  of  the  ideographic 
scripts  of  the  Far  East. 

UNESCO’s  Consultant  on  braille.  Sir 
Clutha  Mackenzie,  is  preparing  a  book 
which  for  purposes  of  reference  will  record 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  world’s  braille 
systems,  histories  and  principles,  and  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  activities  carried  out  by 
UNESCX). 

The  programme  for  the  remaining 
months  of  1951  included  two  other  activi¬ 
ties.  One  was  to  be  the  convening  of  a 
conference  in  Montevideo  from  Novemlier 
26th  to  December  1st  at  the  request  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese-sjjeaking  braillists 
with  a  view  to  bringing  about  agreement 
on  single  systems  of  contractions  for  each 
of  these  imyxirtant  languages.  Their  present 
differences  are  considerably  more  acute 
than  those  which  divided  contracted  Eng¬ 
lish  braille  in  Britain  and  America  prior 
to  1932.  The  countries  sending  representa¬ 
tives  were  Spain,  Portugal,  Puerto  Rico, 
Mexico,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Peru,  Chile,  .\rgentina  and  Uru¬ 
guay. 
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The  other  activity  is  the  setting  up  of 
a  World  Braille  Council,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
International  Meeting  on  Braille  Uni¬ 
formity,  March,  1950.  \  study  of  the  history 
of  braille  in  Asia,  Africa  and  a  number  of 
other  areas  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
root  cause  of  the  chaos  of  conflicting  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  past  lay  in  the  absence  of  a 
central  jioint  of  reference  and  of  an  inter¬ 
nationally  agreed  upon  braille  policy.  Pio¬ 
neers,  therefore,  had  to  go  their  individual 
ways,  making  adaptations  as  they  thought 
best  and,  unintentionally,  sowing  the  seeds 
of  future  confusion.  Due  to  the  splendid 
spirit  of  compromise,  shown  by  all  who 
have  contributed  to  the  UNESCO  dis¬ 
cussions  at  conferences  or  by  correspond¬ 
ence,  most  of  these  troubles  have  now  been 
smoothed  out.  The  chief  function  of  the 
Council  will  be  to  maintain  uniformity  in 
braille  practice  between  one  language  and 
another,  to  interpret  the  principles  drawn 
up  by  tbe  international  conferences  con¬ 
vened  by  UNESCO,  or  already  established 
in  the  past,  and  to  be  a  clearing  house  for 
general  information  in  the  field  of  braille. 

On  a  pro{X)sal  by  the  United  Kingdom 
Delegation,  the  General  Conference  of 
UNESCO  in  June  authorized  budgetary 
provision  of  $5,000  towards  the  cost  of  the 
Council  for  its  initial  year,  1952. 

To  advise  in  the  drafting  of  a  consti¬ 
tution  and  to  appoint  the  members  of  the 
first  Council,  UNESCO  is  convening  an 
international  conference  in  Paris  on  De¬ 
cember  10th.  It  is  proposed  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  should  be  simple  and  the  member- 
(Continued  on  pnge  joo) 
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(Editor’s  Note:  The  following  paper  was 
presented  by  Dr.  tenBroek  during  the  program 
of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association  Con¬ 
vention  in  Los  Angeles,  October  24,  Section  on 
Services  for  the  Blind.  Because  of  its  impli¬ 
cations  the  Outlook  reprints  it  here  for  study 
by  our  readers.  Dr.  tenBroek  is  President  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  California  State  Welfare  Board. 
He  is  also  an  associate  professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.) 

It  would  be  difficult  to  recall  any  more 
sound  or  democratic  legislation  within  re¬ 
cent  times  than  that  which  has  made  piossi- 
ble  the  present  federal-state  program  of 
vocational  rehabilitation.  Not  only  has  the 
rehabilitation  program  proved  to  be  wise 
economy,  by  activating  idle  manpower  and 
annually  converting  thousands  of  tax  con¬ 
sumers  into  tax  producers;  still  more  sig¬ 
nificantly,  it  has  |X)stulated  in  a  long-for¬ 
bidden  area  the  inalienable  right  of  every 
citizen  to  a  normal  livelihood  and  a  normal 
life.  Indeed,  for  the  nation's  300,000  blind 
— as  for  the  millions  of  those  otherwise  im¬ 
paired — the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
has  functioned  in  a  real  sense  as  a  procla¬ 
mation  of  emancipation. 

This  much  having  been  granted,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  necessary  to  take  something  back. 
Lincoln’s  famous  proclamation  did  not 
either  immediately  or  permanently  free  the 
slaves.  Unfortunately  it  is  also  true  that 
enactment  of  the  rehabilition  program  has 
not  guaranteed  its  acceptance  or  effectu¬ 
ation.  Although  the  right  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  to  equal  opportunity  has  been  pos- 
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DR.  JACOBUS  tenBROEK 
President,  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 

tulated,  it  has  by  no  means  been  secured. 
Often  enough  in  life,  as  the  poet  reminds 
us,  “between  the  idea  and  the  reality, 
between  the  notion  and  the  act,  falls  the 
shadow.’’  The  shadow  that  has  fallen 
between  the  idea  of  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  the  reality  of  its  accomplishment 
is  or  should  be  known  to  all  of  us  here;  it 
is  the  shadow  of  misunderstanding  cast  by 
the  public  stereotypie  of  disability. 

Nowhere  is  the  shadow  of  popular  preju¬ 
dice  longer  or  more  forbidding  than  over 
the  lives  and  prospiects  of  the  blind.  Blind¬ 
ness  is  correctly  listed  as  one  of  the  most 
severe  physical  impairments  that  a  person 
may  experience.  .\s  the  s|}ecial  commission 
of  Massachusetts  has  pointed  out,  it  affects 
“freedom  of  motion,  ability  to  read  and 
write,  techniques  of  daily  living,  confidence 
in  other  senses,  leisure  time  activities,  rec¬ 
reation,  physical  exercise.’’  It  calls  for 
major  and  complex  readjustment  of  the 
entire  organism.  The  blind  person  is  de¬ 
cisively  prevented  from  engaging  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  important  occupations  and  from  re¬ 
ceiving  the  visual  stimuli  on  which  many 
cultural  and  recreational  activities  depend. 

Nevertheless,  serious  as  the  physical  im¬ 
pairments  of  blindness  are,  they  can  be 
sufficiently  overcome  by  re-learning  and 
re-patterning  of  activities,  particularly  with 
the  aid  of  modern  technological  devices,  to 
permit  an  independent,  diversified,  and 
satisfying  life.  More  properly,  this  goal 
could  be  achieved  were  it  not  for  the  handi¬ 
cap  suffered  by  the  blind  which  is  far 
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greater  than  their  physical  disability.  This 
is  their  social  handicap,  which  is  rooted 
in  the  pervasive  stereotype  concerning 
blindness.  The  common  stereotype  of  blind¬ 
ness — a  preconception  founded  in  igno¬ 
rance  and  superstition  and  passed  on  from 
generation  to  generation — p>ortrays  the 
blind  man  or  woman  invariably  as  physi¬ 
cally  helpless  and  psychologically  abnormal. 
The  reality  of  the  social  handicap  is  con¬ 
clusively  demonstrated  by  the  common 
practice  in  the  labor  market  of  setting  up  a 
single  standard  of  physical  fitness  for  all 
persons  hired  by  an  employer,  regardless 
of  the  specific  physical  demand  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  job.  The  arbitrary  nature  of  the 
exclusions  thus  determined  is  shown  by 
the  ability  of  industry  to  find  a  productive 
place  during  World  War  II  for  blind  and 
otherwise  impaired  persons  written  off  as 
permanent  unemployables  in  the  depression 
of  the  1930’s.  There  is  no  need  to  consider 
the  merits  or  faults  of  any  individual  blind 
person,  since  all  blind  people  share  these 
common  characteristics  which  completely 
determine  their  potential  role  in  society.  It 
may  sometimes  be  acknowledged  that  long 
and  careful  training  can  accustom  them  to 
limited  self-care  and  a  short  range  of 
routine  operations;  but  in  this  distorted 
picture  they  appear  essentially  as  wards  of 
society  released  in  custody  of  the  family  or 
the  social  worker.  It  is  indeed  a  consoling 
thought  that  many  have  relatives  to  provide 
for  them  and  that  others  can  secure  public 
assistance  as  unemployable  indigents;  and 
it  is  considered  downright  remarkable  that 
a  number  do  contrive  somehow  to  earn  a 
living — a  feat  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  tribute  to  the  charitable  heart  of  the 
public  which  buys  from  them,  to  the  civic 
■spirit  of  those  who  employ  them,  or  to  the 
inspiring  talents  of  an  exceptional  few 
among  the  blind. 

This  stereotype  is  the  principal  handicap 


of  blindness  far  surpassing  the  physical 
limitations  of  blindness:  the  unacknowl¬ 
edged  banier  which  it  erects  against  the 
possibility  of  independence  and  the  chance 
of  self-support,  in  the  form  of  polite  ex¬ 
clusion  by  society  from  the  main  channels 
of  social  and  economic  activity.  The  process 
is  self-reinforcing,  for  the  failure  of  society’s 
institution  to  place  the  public  into  normal 
and  positive  contacts  with  the  blind  helps 
maintain  the  stereotypie  and  thus  justifies 
continued  exclusion.  The  problem  of  gain¬ 
ing  equal  opportunity  for  the  blind — of 
realizing  the  principles  that  underlie  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation — is  therefore  first 
of  all  the  problem  of  overcoming  the  er¬ 
roneous  preconceptions  of  the  public  and 
the  myriad  discriminations  to  which  they 
give  rise. 

And  this  also,  I  believe,  provides  us  with 
the  basic  concept  in  any  consideration  of 
rehabilitation  and  placement  of  the  blind: 
that  the  major  obstacle  to  success  is  the 
barrier-reef  thrown  up  by  unfavorable 
social  attitudes,  and  therefore  that  the 
chief  target  of  our  efforts  must  be  the 
complex  of  opinion  and  belief  surrounding 
the  blind  which  prevails  among  the  general 
public.  At  the  center  of  the  target,  however, 
are  two  esp>ecially  decisive  areas  in  which 
the  stereotype  lurks  all  but  unsuspected 
and  wreaks  the  most  insidious  harm: 
namely,  in  the  minds  of  rehabilitation 
workers  and  in  the  minds  of  their  blind 
clients.  Until  the  corrosive  attitudes  of  in¬ 
feriority  and  nonconfidence  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  and  routed  from  these  vital  zones, 
the  education  of  the  wider  public  is  im¬ 
possible  and  the  goal  of  rehabilitation 
self-defeated. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  function  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  is  seen  as  some¬ 
thing  very  different  from  that  customarily 
described.  The  responsibility  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  neither  begins  nor  ends  with  the 
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simple  imparting  of  skills,  the  provision 
of  medical  aids  and  prosthetic  devices.  Es¬ 
sential  as  these  services  are  to  the  repair 
of  physical  damage  and  the  reintroduction 
of  the  client  to  society,  they  represent  at 
best  a  secondary  function.  The  primary 
task  of  vocational  rehabilitation  is  to  over¬ 
come  not  the  physical  condition  but  the 
social  handicap  of  blindness — by  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  creation  of  an  environment 
within  society  (as  well  as  within  the  client) 
which  will  be  in  the  fullest  sense  con¬ 
ducive  to  his  normal  livelihood  and  nor¬ 
mal  life. 

Near  the  center  of  the  target  of  our 
efforts,  also,  must  be  the  employers:  the 
administrative  jiersonnel  of  business  and 
industry  upon  whose  judgment  and  good 
will  the  success  of  placement  finally  de¬ 
pends.  Alongside  them  are  the  labor  unions, 
government  officials,  schoolteachers,  busi¬ 
ness  and  working  associates — in  fact,  all 
those  who  come  into  daily  contact  with 
the  blind  rehabilitant  and  whose  collective 
verdict  determines  his  success  or  failure, 
his  integration  or  disintegration.  One  or 
the  other  of  these  may  require  special 
emphasis;  the  form  of  information  or  pier- 
suasion  may  differ  from  group  to  group. 
It  is  with  the  public  as  a  whole,  with 
society,  that  we  must  come  to  terms  in 
negotiating  a  New  Deal  for  the  blind.  But 
first  we  had  better  be  sure  that  our  negotia¬ 
tors — both  the  personnel  of  rehabilitation 
and  the  blind  themselves — are  good  "se¬ 
curity  risks”:  that  they  will  offer  no  appiease- 
ment  to  the  prejudice  of  society  and  refuse 
to  settle  for  anything  less  than  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender  of  the  stereotyp>e. 

The  balance  of  this  discussion  will  be 
concerned  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
“principles  of  negotiation” — the  conceptual 
means  of  coming  to  terms  with  society — in¬ 
cluding  both  the  broad  assumptions  that 
must  underlie  any  adequate  program  of 
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socio-economic  rehabilitation,  and  the  con¬ 
crete  methods  of  its  execution. 

Present  Public  Attitudes  Not  to  be 
T  olerated 

It  is  not  enough  of  course  merely  to 
recognize  that  the  success  of  rehabilitation 
rests  with  the  receptiveness  of  public  at¬ 
titudes.  It  is  necessary  also  for  all  those 
engaged  in  rehabilitation  to  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  vincibility  of  attitudes;  to 
understand  that  prejudice  is  eradicable  and 
ignorance  correctible.  This  constitutes  our 
second  basic  concept:  that  there  is  nothing 
fixed  or  immutable  about  the  attitudes  of 
society  toward  blindness  and  the  blind.  To 
many,  this  will  seem  an  obvious  statement; 
but  unfortunately  it  is  one  which  is  not 
universally  accepted.  Hardly  a  year  ago, 
for  example,  a  prominent  authority  on  the 
psychology  of  blindness  rejected  it  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  Noting  that  "the  blind 
and  those  interested  in  them  have  insisted 
that  society  revise  and  modify  its  attitude 
toward  this  spiecific  group,”  our  authority 
declared  that  “for  many  reasons,  this  is 
an  impiossibility,  and  effort  spient  on  such 
a  program  is  as  futile  as  spitting  into  the 
wind.”  Another  well-known  writer  in  the 
field  of  blind  welfare  has  recently  suggested 
that  all  social  attitudes  are  rooted  in  in¬ 
stinctive  drives  of  aggression  and  hostility 
which  are  virtually  irremovable — certainly 
not  removable  by  the  ordinary  rational 
methods  of  education  or  persuasion.  If 
these  piessimistic  appraisals  should  some¬ 
how  prove  correct — if  the  complex  of  at¬ 
titudes  and  beliefs  about  the  blind  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  general  public  were  shown 
to  be  at  bottom  hostile  and  immune  to 
change — it  is  easy  to  see  the  radical  con¬ 
sequences  for  programs  of  rehabilitation 
and  placement.  The  effort  to  enlighten 
public  opinion  and  to  erase  its  gross  dis¬ 
crimination  would  have  to  be  adandoned. 
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The  campaign  to  integrate  the  blind 
into  society  on  a  basis  of  equality  would 
quickly  be  dissolved.  Rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  would  perforce  be  limited  to  side¬ 
track  areas  of  sheltered  employment  and 
routine  manual  operations;  and  the  great 
objectives  of  equality  and  independence 
would  be  supplanted  by  a  philosophy  of 
resignation  and  inferiority. 

Fortunately,  this  defeatist  thesis  is  not 
widely  shared  by  serious  students  of  society. 
Instead  there  is  general  agreement  that, 
in  the  words  of  one  investigator,  “the 
problem  of  adjustment  to  physical  dis¬ 
ability  is  as  much  or  more  a  problem  of  the 
non-handicapped  majority  as  it  is  of  the 
disabled  minority.”  Moreover,  the  data  of 
scientific  experiment  and  observation  uni¬ 
formly  show  that  it  is  not  only  necessary 
but  possible  to  modify  the  attitudes  of 
parents,  teachers,  employers  and  the  com¬ 
munity  generally.  Some  social  scientists 
have  emphasized  the  parallel  between  the 
“minority  status”  of  the  blind  and  that  of 
racial  and  religious  groups,  and  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  means  to  combat  prejudice  in 
general — education,  psychology  and  con¬ 
structive  contacts  between  groups — may  be 
equally  applicable  to  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear 
at  least  that  much  of  the  difficulty  faced 
by  the  blind  derives  from  the  irrational 
stereotype  in  the  public  mind;  and  that 
this  widespread  psychological  block  is  by 
no  means  irremovable  but  on  the  contrary 
subject  to  change  and  perhaps  complete 
obliteration. 

Our  premise,  then,  is  that  the  public 
mind  is  open;  or  more  precisely,  that 
prejudicial  attitudes  toward  blindness  are 
susceptible  to  change.  This  knowledge  is  of 
little  use,  however,  without  an  additional 
concept — one  which  should  become  the 
major  premise  in  every  campaign  of  edu¬ 
cation  among  the  sighted — that  the  blind 


are  normal  human  beings,  and  more  I 
properly  that  they  are  persons,  each  with  I 
his  own  individual  personality  as  well  as  I 
the  feelings,  drives  and  capacities  for  living  [ 
common  to  all  human  beings.  The  im-  I 
mediate  inference  is  that  the  blind  are  I 
competent  to  participate  in  society  on  a  r 
basis  of  equality;  that  there  is  nothing  in-  ! 
herent  in  their  handicap,  or  invariable 
in  their  psychology,  w'hich  renders  them 
incapable  of  successful  adjustment  and 
adaptation  to  their  society.  If  it  be  thought 
that  this  is  elementary  knowledge,  which  | 
needs  no  laboring,  it  should  be  sufficient 
answer  to  quote  once  more  the  prominent 
psychologist  whose  rigid  view  of  social 
attitudes  we  have  already  noted.  The  true 
explanation  of  the  inferior  status  of  the 
blind,  according  to  this  authority,  “lies  in 
the  unfortunate  circumstance  that  the 
blind  share  with  other  neurotics  the  non- 
aggressive  personality  and  the  inability  to  i 
participate  fully  in  society.”  Indeed,  the  = 
psychologist  labels  as  “hypocritical  dis¬ 
tortion”  all  effort  to,  as  he  puts  it,  “propa¬ 
gandize  society  with  the  rational  concept 
that  the  blind  are  normal  individuals  with¬ 
out  vision.”  Fortunately,  however,  it  may 
be  flatly  stated  that  this  viewpoint  is  not 
supported  by  the  available  data  compiled 
by  research  psychologists  and  social  scien¬ 
tists.  On  the  contrary,  these  data  uniformly 
demonstrate  that  blindness  itself  produces 
no  change  in  personality  structure,  and 
that  the  individual’s  response  and  degree  of 
adjustment  depend  primarily  upon  such 
variable,  and  modifiable,  factors  in  the  en¬ 
vironment  as  the  attitudes  of  family, 
friends,  associates  and  the  community.  The 
practical  implications  of  these  findings  lie 
definitely  in  the  direction  of  encouraging 
the  modification  of  public  attitudes  and 
relationships  toward  the  blind,  and  of 
fostering  programs  directed  toward  the 
greater  all-around  participation  of  the 
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blind  in  society.  The  normality  of  the 
blind  should  therefore  become  a  principal 
weapon  in  the  battle  against  prejudice,  on 
all  of  its  fronts:  in  education,  legislation, 
public  relations,  and  (not  least  of  all)  in 
rehabilitation. 

Importance  of  Early  Case-finding 

Recognition  of  the  principle  of  normality 
of  the  blind  has  important  consequences  for 
the  administration  of  all  stages  of  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation.  If  the  blind  person 
is  to  be  integrated  into  society,  if  he  is 
to  be  treated  as  a  member  rather  than  a 
ward  or  outcast,  then  he  must  be  reached 
as  soon  as  possible  before  his  ambition  is 
deadened  and  his  self-respect  destroyed  by 
months  or  even  years  of  inaction,  isolation 
and  custodial  treatment.  Thus  the  need 
for  effective  case-finding  is  very  great. 

The  imp>ortance  of  prompt  discovery  of 
newly  afflicted  persons  cannot,  indeed,  be 
overestimated.  In  the  words  of  Betsy 
Barton,  herself  seriously  handicapped, 
^‘Rescue  cannot  come  too  quickly,  or  start 
too  early.  If  it  is  not  brought  to  the  victim 
of  disaster  soon,  if  he  is  allowed  to  lie  in 
bed  for  a  long  time  doing  nothing,  there 
will  be  a  serious  psychic  lesion  which  may 
result  in  total  paralysis  of  the  will.”  It  is 
disheartening  to  know  that  in  this  critical 
primary  phase  of  rehabilitation  present 
practice  is  most  haphazard  and  disorgan¬ 
ized.  Not  long  ago  D.  H.  Dabelstein  esti¬ 
mated  that  an  average  of  seven  years 
elapses  between  the  onset  of  blindness 
and  the  referral  of  the  victim  to  the  re¬ 
habilitation  agencies — a  shocking  statistic 
which  dramatically  underlines  the  need 
for  more  immedite,  accurate  and  syste¬ 
matic  re|X)rting  of  cases  by  the  major 
sources  of  referral.  It  is  clear  from  the 
referral  records  that  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  doctors  and  other  so-called  primary 
•sources  is  generally  lax  if  not  plainly  dere- 
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lict.  For  the  most  part,  however,  this 
failure  is  less  a  matter  of  willful  negligence 
than  of  ignorance  of  the  purpose,  and 
methods  of  case  referral — a  fault  which  is 
chiefly  the  responsibility  of  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  agencies.  Too  often  the  agencies  are 
content  to  sit  idly  by  until  the  disabled 
person  makes  an  accidental  contact  with 
them,  or  the  nurses  or  physicians  hapf>en 
to  recall  the  rules  about  referral.  As 
LawTence  Linck  has  p)ointed  out,  while 
lip  service  is  often  given  to  the  importance 
of  case-finding,  nothing  concrete  has  been 
done  to  implement  it  in  practical  appli¬ 
cation.  Specific  measures  to  remedy  this 
lack  are  not,  however,  difficult  to  imagine. 
One  avenue  of  solution  might  be  an  ex¬ 
tension  into  all  states  of  legislative  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  mandatory  rejwrting  of 
cases  by  medical  authorities  and  other 
relevant  sources.  Another  step  would  be 
the  establishment  by  the  federal  authority 
of  a  comprehensive  policy  resp)ecting  case¬ 
finding  with  which  state  agencies  must 
comply  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  federal 
funds.  Still  another  might  be  a  continuing 
census  of  the  entire  handicapped  popu¬ 
lation;  and  of  course  there  is  the  need  for 
maintaining  permanent  and  wide-reaching 
programs  of  publicity  and  information 
describing  the  nature  and  extent  of  serv¬ 
ices  available.  All  of  this  implies  a  degree 
of  affirmative  activity  by  rehabilitation  per¬ 
sonnel  which  thus  far  has  not  been  at¬ 
tained  in  any  state. 

Once  the  blind  client  has  made  contact 
with  the  agency,  his  first  need  is  to  be 
helped  in  overcoming  depressing  emotions 
which  the  pervasive  stereotype  concerning 
blindness  causes  him  to  have  about  his  own 
condition.  A  paralyzing  apprehension  and 
sense  of  total  deprivation  grips  most  newly 
blinded  persons  and  if  not  attacked  at  once 
leads  to  apathy  and  resignation.  For  the 
blind  man,  as  a  member  of  the  public,  is 
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naturally  inclined  to  accept  the  verdict  of  neither  “takes  over”  whether  in  an  authori-  1  co 

society  on  the  nature  of  his  condition.  The  tarian  or  a  paternal  manner  the  planning  |  cl 

main  purpose  of  the  rehabilitation  coun-  function  from  the  client,  thus  confirming  !  th 

selor  must  therefore  be  to  dispel  the  his  fear  of  being  helpless  and  dep>endent,  |  ar 

groundless  fears  awakened  by  the  stereo-  nor  overtaxes  his  nascent  strength  by  ch 

type  in  the  mind  of  the  newly  blinded  thrusting  decisions  and  responsibilities  on  ac 

client,  replacing  them  with  confidence  in  him  without  sufficient  support — thus  pre-  in 

his  normality  and  a  vision  of  broad  venting  a  natural  growth  in  capacity  to  th 


horizons  bounded  only  by  the  limits  of  take  on  burdens  as  success  in  small  prob-  m 

initiative  and  talent.  No  phase  of  the  re-  lems  breeds  confidence  in  handling  bigger  !  of 

habilitation  process  calls  for  greater  under-  ones.  In  avoiding  these  extremes  and  enter-  ty 

standing  and  imagination  than  that  of  ing  into  a  give-and-take  relationship  in  th 

guidance  and  counseling  in  the  initial  which  encouragement,  stimulation  to  use  ac 

p>eriod  of  psychological  adjustment  and  available  resources,  and  real  assistance  in  i  Ir 

vocational  decision.  Counseling  and  guid-  carrying  out  plans  are  employed  as  means  ;;  cli 

ance  of  all  handicapped  persons  properly  of  cultivating  self-reliance,  the  rehabili-  er 

administered  should  provide  a  spirit  of  tation  officer  has  an  opportunity  to  symbo-  di 

purp)osive  activity  and  faith  in  self  and  lize  what  should  be  society’s  attitude —  ke 

future  throughout  the  whole  process  of  patient,  respectful  and  hopeful  interest  in 

rehabilitation — from  application  for  service  the  handicapped  person.  !  pc 

through  follow-up  of  job  placement.  Achievement  of  these  broad  program  "  m 

The  rehabilitation  officer  represents  to  goals  has  special  problems  in  the  case  of  ar 

the  client  the  force  of  society  reaching  out  blind  rehabilitation  clients.  The  force  of  th 

to  aid  him.  The  rehabilitation  officer’s  role  the  social  stereotyping  of  the  blind  as  th 

contains  a  p>otential  which  can  be  exercised  miserable  incapacitated  creatures  with  little  of 

in  a  positive  or  negative  way.  It  can  be  economic  potential  is  so  great  that  even  Y( 

used  to  enlarge  the  horizons  of  the  client  enlightened  rehabilitation  officers  are  af-  1  of 

by  indicating  to  him  that  society  values  fected  by  it.  If  they  were  able  to  resist  all  I  pi 

him  as  a  pierson,  recognizes  his  need  to  do  other  forms  of  this  prejudice,  the  barrier  pi 

an  active  part,  is  eager  to  take  advantage  of  erected  against  the  blind  by  the  mass  of  em-  '  of 

his  capacities,  and  wishes  to  accord  him  the  ployers  is  influential  in  evaluating  practical  [  th 

rights  and  respionsibilities  of  a  first-class  vocational  plans.  f  of 

citizen.  If  these  attitudes  are  conveyed  The  stereotype  is  too  crucial  to  be  merely  I  ti’ 

through  the  client-agency  relationship  as  evaded.  It  must  be  actively  challenged — or  P  oc 

carried  out  by  the  rehabilitation  officer,  passively  accepted.  If  it  is  accepted,  the  •  di 

the  client  is  able  to  go  forward  in  executing  stereotypie  will  infuse  the  entire  client-  L  pn 

his  vocational  plan  and  to  grow  in  self-  agency  relationship  with  a  spirit  of  defeat,  w 

dependence.  His  ambition,  p)ower  and  psy-  limitation,  and  hopelessness.  The  rehabili-  at 

chological  health  are  nourished  by  the  tation  officer  will  be  paralyzed — prevented  .  bi 

provision  of  emotional  security  and  social  psychologically — from  using  his  own  abili-  ]  w 

esteem.  He  is  within  reach  of  full  personal  ties  in  any  efforts  to  devise  or  search  out  w< 

stature  as  well  as  occupational  reclamation,  new  and  pioneering  vocational  activities,  p  fa 

The  rehabilitation  worker,  to  bring  about  His  failure  to  think  of  his  client  as  a  i  p< 

this  result,  must  follow  throughout  his  community  resource  instead  of  a  hard-to-  m 

relationship  a  course  of  action  which  place  problem  case  will  without  question  _  sc 
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communicate  itself  to  the  client.  Thus  the 
client  will  be  denied  encouragement  to 
think  of  himself  as  a  full  member  of  society, 
and  he  will  be  denied  in  addition  psy¬ 
chological  support  in  original  or  difhcult 
activities.  He  will  fail  to  develop  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  emerge  from  the  shelter  of 
the  agency  programs  and  to  become  and  re¬ 
main  self-supporting.  The  rehabilitation 
officer  to  the  extent  that  he  accepts  stereo¬ 
typed  ideas  is  prevented  from  crusading  in 
the  community  for  wiping  them  out  and  for 
acceptance  of  blind  persons  on  their  merits. 
In  turn,  this  failure  denies  him  and  the 
client  the  encouragement  and  aid  of  an 
enthusiastic,  interested  community,  a  non- 
discriminatory  and  welcoming  labor  mar¬ 
ket. 

No  doubt  the  rehabilitation  agencies  will 
point  with  pride  to  official  pronounce¬ 
ments,  conceived  to  guide  case  work  policy 
and  to  influence  public  opinion,  which  use 
the  language  of  enlightenment  concerning 
the  abilities,  potentialities  and  social  needs 
of  blind  and  other  handicapped  persons. 
Yet  in  fact  many,  if  not  most,  rehabilitation 
officers  in  the  various  state,  federal  and 
private  agencies  accept  the  conventional 
prejudices  regarding  the  unemployability 
of  the  blind.  Few  officers  properly  stimulate 
the  client’s  own  actions  to  widen  his  range 
of  economic  activity.  Indeed  many  posi¬ 
tively  discourage  the  blind  from  seeking 
occupations  outside  the  limited  range  tra¬ 
ditionally  regarded  as  feasible  for  blind 
persons.  The  stereotyped  categories  in 
which  the  administrative  mind  still  oper¬ 
ates  are  illuminated  by  a  well-meaning 
brochure  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
which  pridefully  observes  that  “blind 
workers  with  proper  training  are  satis¬ 
factorily  employed  in  a  wide  variety  of 
positions.  They  are  especially  proficient  in 
manual  occupations  requiring  a  delicate 
sense  of  touch.  They  are  well  suited  to  jobs 
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which  are  repetitious  in  nature.”  This 
stereotyp>ed  description  appears,  ironically 
enough,  in  a  pamphlet  on  “Untapped  Man¬ 
power”.  It  illustrates  the  tendency  among 
those  concerned  with  rehabilitation  to 
think  of  the  handicap  in  the  unreal  terms 
of  the  public  conception  rather  than  the 
abilities  of  the  person,  and  therefore  to 
shackle  the  individual  to  a  stereotype  of 
the  group. 

The  1935  survey  of  the  employability 
of  the  physically  handicapped  in  California 
reported  that  “for  the  totally  blind  there 
seems  to  be  comparatively  slight  oppor¬ 
tunity  or  feasibility  for  employment.  .  .  . 
Out  of  14,460  jobs  studied,  only  50  were 
found  to  be  feasible  for  totally  blind 
persons.”  A  few  years  later,  in  1941,  the 
California  State  Department  of  Education 
reported  that  persons  with  seriously  im¬ 
paired  vision  are  limited  to  certain  selected 
occupations  or  restrictive  duties  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  general  occupation.  In  1943, 
a  federal  manual  of  medical  information 
for  rehabilitation  officers  in  discussing  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  visual  efficiency  ex¬ 
plained  that  “the  chief  factor  in  finding 
jobs  for  cases  is  finding  prospective  em¬ 
ployers  whose  physical  requirements  are 
not  too  stringent.”  Indeed  the  whole  dis¬ 
cussion  in  this  manual,  desigpied  to  help  the 
agency  administer  the  Barden-LaFollette 
Act,  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
ability  to  do  various  types  of  work  is 
primarily  a  matter  of  whether  remaining 
vision  of  the  impaired  client  is  adequate 
to  job  demands.  In  general,  official  pro¬ 
nouncements  fail  to  show  an  interest  in 
introducing  the  blind  in  nontraditional 
pursuits  whose  tasks  can  be  adapted  to 
learning  without  vision,  and  in  breaking 
down  labor  market  stereotypes  so  that  the 
blind  will  be  hired  for  work  which  they 
can  in  fact  do. 

In  job  placement  as  in  guidance  and 
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counseling  the  emphasis  must  be  upon  the  factual  basis  of  his  faith  in  blind  people’s  I 
capacities  rather  than  the  limitations  of  ability.  | 

the  blind  client;  and  more  particularly,  the  In  the  whole  process  of  training  and 
methods  of  placement  must  be  intelligently  counseling,  the  blind  officer  is  able  to 
selective,  founded  solely  upon  abilities  of  replace  techniques  which  in  general  re- 
the  individual  rather  than  up)on  unfounded  habilitation  are  oriented  around  sight,  by 
assumptions  about  the  seriously  impaired  methods  based  on  the  sense  of  touch  and 
in  general.  Too  often,  however,  the  term  hearing.  He  is  able  to  avoid  far  more 
“selective”  has  meant  that  only  simple  successfully  the  tendency  to  channel  blind 
and  routinized  jobs  have  been  selected  for  rehabilitants  into  the  limited  and  segre- 
the  blind.  The  well-intentioned  formula  of  gated  occupations  conventionally  accepted 
“selective  placement”,  which  threatens  to  as  fitting.  In  placement,  he  has  again  an 
become  a  kind  of  magic  incantation,  tin-  opportunity  to  perform  a  unique  service —  | 
fortunately  contains  no  miracle-working  first,  in  modifying  employer  prejudice  by  I 
properties:  and  in  the  g^ip  of  stereotyped  expert  demonstrations  of  ability  to  handle  I 
thinking  it  is  not  only  inadequate  but  the  job  and  the  job  situation,  and  second, 
harmful  and  reactionan,.  The  principle  of  armed  with  his  own  attainments  as  a  blind 
matching  the  individual  with  the  job,  person,  to  aid  his  client  to  form  and  to 
through  appraisal  of  physical  demands  and  realize  a  new  conception  of  his  possibilities  L 
physical  capacities,  is  completely  frustrated  of  vocational  adjustment.  He  is  most  likely  I 
when  both  are  conceived  in  terms  of  the  to  have  purgetl  himself  and  therefore  to  I 
stereotype:  and  moreover  it  remains  a  be  able  to  purge  his  client  and  the  em-  [ 
futile  gesture  without  concrete  support  ployer  of  the  public  misconception  of  f 
from  measures  designed  to  convince  the  blindness. 

employer  of  the  capacity  of  rehabilitated  While  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  l>est  I 
workers.  Yet  the  prevalence  of  such  stereo-  education  that  the  public  can  receive  is 
typing  and  neglect  of  concrete  demon-  the  evidence  supplied  by  successful  blind 
stration  of  ability  to  handle  the  job  is  a  people,  it  is  also  true  that  particular  demon¬ 
measure  of  the  failure  of  rehabilitation  strations  of  ability  are  often  insufficient  to 
agencies  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  overrule  entrenched  stereotypes.  Success- 
are  established.  ful  adaptations  on  the  part  of  blind  in- 

Throughout  the  entire  rehabilitation  dividuals  tend  to  be  viewed  as  isolated  and 
program  service  to  the  blind  clients  can  exceptional  instances  by  the  sighted  com¬ 
be  raised  to  a  far  higher  level  by  recog-  munity — which  heartily  applauds  and  turns 
nition  of  the  special  qualification  of  blind  back  comfortably  to  its  fixed  idea  of  the 
rehabilitation  personnel  to  guide  and  aid  “helpless  blind.”  The  proved  ability  of 
the  blind.  In  the  early  period  of  psycho-  blind  tvorkmen  to  cope  w'ith  the  skills  re- 
logical  adjustment  of  the  client  it  is  the  quired  must,  to  be  sure,  remain  the  primary 
blind  specialist  who  is  most  keenly  aware  evidence  in  any  attempt  to  educate  the 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  disability,  its  sighted  public;  but  to  avoid  being  treated 
extreme  emotional  impact,  and  the  social  as  exceptional  the  particular  instances  must 
isolation  that  tends  to  result.  It  is  the  be  supported  by  a  general  philosophy  of 
blind  specialist  who  can  convey  his  own  normality  by  w'hich  alone  these  adaptations 
understanding  of  the  client’s  problem,  and  are  explainable. 

illustrate  by  his  own  achievement  the  In  any  systematic  program  of  social  en- 
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gineering  designed  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  blind  in  society,  the  broad  educational 
measures  of  information  and  public  re¬ 
lations  must  be  balanced  by  concrete  legal 
and  social  sanctions  directed  toward  re¬ 
ducing  the  overt  acts  of  discrimination.  It 
has  been  w'ell  demonstrated  in  various  areas 
of  social  relations  that  public  attitudes  are 
controlled  by  a  variety  of  factors,  operating 
on  a  principle  of  cumulation  which  Gunnar 
Myrdal  has  called  "the  theory  of  the  vicious 
circle.”  In  the  case  of  the  blind,  the  theory 
may  be  described  as  follows:  Public  preju¬ 
dice  and  discrimination  act  to  keep  blind 
persons  subordinated  in  terms  of  employ¬ 
ment,  standards  of  living,  health,  education, 
and  the  like.  In  turn  this  material  sub¬ 
ordination  tends  to  sup}X)rt  the  prejudice 
and  discrimination.  Any  change  in  either 
of  the  factors — prejudice  or  material  stand¬ 
ards — may  be  expected  to  stimulate  a 
change  in  the  other  factor  also,  starting  a 
process  of  interaction  which  moves  con- 
tiuously  in  the  direction  of  the  original 
change.  If,  for  example,  the  prejudicial  at¬ 
titudes  of  the  sighted  public  should  be 
modified  through  a  program  of  education, 
the  consequence  will  be  an  advance  in 
material  standards,  which  will  then  operate 
to  reduce  prejudice  still  more,  which  again 
will  improve  standards — and  so  on  in  a 
process  of  cumulative  causation.  Of  course, 
it  is  just  as  possible  for  the  cycle  to  move 
in  the  opposite  direction,  starting  with  a 
primary  change  which  confirms  public  mis¬ 
conceptions  and  thus  further  depresses 
blind  living  standards.  The  job  of  insuring 
a  consistent  upw'ard  spiral  of  progressive 
change  in  both  attitudes  and  standards  is 
the  task  of  social  engineering.  Campaigns 
of  education  aim  at  the  elimination  of  the 
deep-rooted  stereotypes  and  illusions  con¬ 
cerning  blindness:  while  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  campaigns  of  legislation  and  scx  ial 
control  are  properly  directed  at  the  ma- 
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terial  side  of  the  shield:  the  restrictive- 
barriers  in  employment,  the  custodial  prac¬ 
tices  of  sheltered  workshops,  the  in¬ 
adequacies  and  demoralizing  practices  in 
public  aid,  the  prevailing  segregation  in 
education,  and  so  on. 

Leifislation  as  an  Aid  Against 
Discrimination 

Vocational  rehabilitation  is  only  one 
among  various  means  of  restoring  the 
handicapped  to  a  position  of  security  and 
independence  in  society.  Recognition  of 
this  fact  by  rehabilitation  administrators 
carries  with  it  the  responsibility  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  program  by  participating  in  cam¬ 
paigns  on  other  fronts  sharing  the  same 
objective.  Unfortunately,  officials  have 
failed  to  view  their  task  in  the  larger  con¬ 
text.  It  is  especially  important  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  rehabilitation  service  take  part 
in  legislative  campaigns  aimed  at  increasing 
economic  opportunities  for  sightless  clients. 
It  is  not  enough  to  push  legislation  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  powers  or  increase  the  appropri¬ 
ations  of  rehabilitation  agencies;  what  is 
needed  to  make  the  program  work  is  legis¬ 
lation  aimed  directly  at  eliminating  the 
barriers  of  prejudice  confronting  the  blind. 
Specific  sanctions  such  as  the  existing 
California  and  federal  statutes  which  for¬ 
bid  discrimination  in  the  civil  service,  tend 
to  overcome  the  initial  disadvantage  borne 
by  visually  impaired  clients. 

However,  existing  laws  in  this  field 
hardly  begin  to  touch  the  broad  problem  of 
restricted  employment  opportunities  for 
blind  and  other  physically  impaired  per¬ 
sons. 

Rehabilitation  without  employment  is  of 
course  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Strengthen¬ 
ing  of  employment  opportunities  would 
not  only  put  present  activities  of  guidance, 
training  and  placement  on  a  firmer  basis, 
but  would  also  enlarge  the  terms  of  refer- 
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ence  by  which  persons  technically  eligible  meaning  once  the  right  to  job  opportunity 
become  truly  feasible  of  rehabilitation.  The  is  written  into  our  law. 
whole  vocational  rehabilitation  caseload  In  order  that  enactment  of  the  proposed 
would  be  increased  and  the  social  contri-  legislation  should  serve  to  demonstrate  to 
bution  of  the  program  magnified.  In  con-  the  nation  the  confidence  of  the  federal 
trast,  lack  of  employment  opportunities  im-  government  in  the  abilities  of  the  handi- 
plies  a  waste  of  rehabilitation  funds  and  capped,  it  should  l)e  accompanied  by  the 
efforts,  a  narrowing  down  of  the  occu-  setting  up  of  a  federal  second  injury  under- 
pational  scope  of  its  operation,  and  a  basic  writing  fund.  This  would  protect  employers 
threat  to  the  personal  restoration  of  the  against  liability  for  total  disability  in  the 
trained,  but  unemployed,  client.  event  of  industrial  injury  to  an  employee 

To  support  employment  for  the  handi-  already  handicapped.  Such  a  fund  needs  to 
capped  with  effective  legal  sanctions  is  go  further  than  existing  state  funds  whidi 
necessary  in  order  to  begin  to  put  an  end  usually  cover  only  the  loss  of  a  limb  or 
to  the  chronic  discrimination  they  face  in  member  of  the  body,  and  should  cover  any 
the  labor  market.  Education  of  public  and  bodily  condition  leading  to  total  disability, 
employers  to  promote  employment,  if  un-  It  is  exp>ected  that  the  drain  on  the  fund 
supported  by  legal  sanctions,  has  two  dis-  would  be  small  because  of  the  demon¬ 
advantages.  First,  the  qualities  of  the  blind  strated  carefulness  of  employed  handi- 
and  other  handicapjjed  are  not  known  un-  capped  persons.  But  the  existence  of  the 
til  broad  and  repeated  contact  in  work  fund  would  go  far  to  alleviate  fear  of 
situations  is  develop>ed  so  that  prejudices  financial  losses,  particularly  since  present 
cease  to  be  reinforced  by  ignorance  and  exclusion  of  handicapp)ed  p>ersons  from  em- 
atypical  isolated  contacts.  Second,  these  ployment  produces  wide  ignorance  of  their 
qualities  cannot  be  develop>ed  to  the  full  adaptability  to  job  situations  and  of  what 
until  the  accustomed  presence  of  the  handi-  to  exp>ect  by  way  of  safety  experience. 
capp>ed  in  industry  gives  rise  to  a  complete  Not  all  legislation  which  has  been  pro¬ 
body  of  information  about  their  work  p>osed  to  strengthen  the  economic  position 
capacities  in  varied  situations.  of  the  blind  is,  of  course,  equally  advisable 

Anti-discrimination  laws  protecting  the  or  practicable.  For  example,  it  may  be 
handicapp)ed  in  their  search  for  em-  argued  that  the  quota  system  of  hiring  the 
ployment  should  prohibit  discrimination  handicapped,  as  practiced  in  England,  is 
against  qualified  individuals  in  industries  more  likely  to  redouble  than  to  reduce 
receiving  government  contracts,  in  the  hostility  among  employers.  No  doubt  the 
realm  of  interstate  (oramerce,  and  through  handicapped  person  would  prefer  to  have  a 
state  enactments,  in  all  the  common  callings  job,  in  however  hostile  an  environment, 
and  professions  of  the  community.  than  to  have  no  job  at  all;  but  the  principle 

Implementation  of  such  laws  would  place  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  system 
greater  rather  than  less  emphasis  on  the  prevalent  in  certain  universities  which  en- 
work  of  rehabilitation  agencies.  In  par-  roll  students  of  racial  and  religious  minori- 
ticular  there  would  l)e  an  increased  need  ties  on  a  quota  basis.  Such  practices  arc 
for  job  analysis  in  large  sectors  of  industry  not  merely  discriminatory  but  blatantly 
to  see  where  the  skills  of  rehabilitation  call  attention  to  supposed  natural  “diffcr- 
clients  could  l)e  effec  tively  used.  Placement  ences”.  In  employment  of  the  handicapped, 
and  training  functions  would  acquire  new  the  quota  plan  is  negative  also  in  that 
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employers  are  compelled  to  hire  on  the 
basis  of  disability  rather  than  of  ability; 
and  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  compulsion 
and  condescension,  the  disabled  worker  is 
unlikely  to  be  freely  and  equally  accepted 
within  the  fraternity  of  shop  or  office. 
Again,  it  should  be  cautioned  that  a  quota 
system  in  which  the  blind  and  the  severely 
handicapped  are  shuffled  in  with  p>ersons 
of  lesser  disabilities  invariably  leaves  those 
most  in  need  the  last  to  be  employed. 

At  least  one  modification  of  the  quota 
principle  has  been  developed,  however, 
which  gives  promise  of  overcoming  some 
of  these  negative  features.  The  Tolan  Bill, 
several  times  presented  before  Congress, 
would  require  employers  of  a  certain  size 
to  hire  a  small  quota  of  blind  workers — but 
with  the  additional  advantage  that  the 
government  w'ould  “subsidize”  the  sightless 
employee,  to  an  extent  somewhat  less  than 
his  salary  but  sufficient  to  furnish  an  in¬ 
centive  to  the  employer  to  take  him  on. 
Even  this  plan  no  doubt  has  its  drawbacks, 
but  through  its  underwriting  of  the  blind 
worker  it  acts  as  an  inducement  to  industry 
to  give  these  physically  disadvantaged 
workers  the  necessary  advantage  to  prove 
their  economic  worth.  It  is  a  method  that 
at  least  deserves  further  exploration  and 
honest  trial  under  operating  conditions. 

The  primary  weakness  of  all  of  these 
legislative  proposals,  of  course,  is  that  en¬ 
forcement  is  difficult  so  long  as  employers 
and  rehabilitation  workers  cling  to  the 
restrictive  stereotype  of  the  blind  man’s 
disability.  In  such  cases  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  invoke  the  necessary  stipulation  exempt¬ 
ing  positions  “in  which  sight  is  essential” 
as  a  broad  device  to  bar  the  sightless  from 
the  vast  majority  of  job  opfx>rtunities. 
Without  the  help  of  supporting  campaigns 
of  education,  demonstration  and  public 
relations,  any  such  legislation  is  certainly 
inadequate;  but  within  a  broad  context 


of  social  engineering  the  method  will  play 
an  impKjrtant  role  in  helping  to  break 
through  the  vicious  circle  of  prejudice  and 
discrimination  against  the  blind. 

Public  Assistance  Laws  Need  Revision 

One  of  the  vital  aspects  of  social  en¬ 
gineering  designed  to  restore  the  blind  to 
independent  and  productive  living  should 
be  the  public  assistance  program.  Since  the 
inception  of  federal  aid  to  the  blind,  it 
has  repeatedly  been  stated  by  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  that  the  goal  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  maximum  rehabilitation  of  the 
client,  and  that  the  economic  aid  is  a 
means  of  assisting  him  to  achieve  a  positive 
role  in  the  community.  With  this  goal  in 
mind,  it  is  all  too  apparent  that  in  several 
fundamental  resp>ects  the  public  assistance 
program  needs  to  be  modernized  and 
humanized.  In  a  program  oriented  toward 
personal  rehabilitation  of  the  aid  recipient 
there  is  no  room  for  payments  so  low  as 
to  make  subsistence,  let  alone  self-respect, 
unattainable,  nor  for  the  niggardly  $50 
federal  matching  maximum  which  per¬ 
petuates  inadequate  payments  by  the  states. 
There  is  no  room  for  the  custodian-w'ard 
relationship  between  case  worker  and 
client,  expressed  in  the  searching  and  per¬ 
sistent  scrutiny  and  control  of  consumption 
expenditures,  the  petty  detective-work  to 
turn  up  forbidden  resources.  There  is  need 
for  better  exemptions  accorded  to  the  hard- 
won  earnings  of  the  rehabilitant  struggling 
to  his  feet,  instead  of  the  inadequate  $(>00 
now  permitted  before  confiscation  l)egins. 
Personal  property  and  liquid  a.ssets  ex¬ 
emptions  must  lie  made  more  realistic,  if  the 
blind  person  attempting  to  gain  independ¬ 
ence  through  setting  up  a  small  business 
or  professional  office  is  to  l>e  encouraged. 
Blind  youth  in  residential  schools  need 
to  receive  the  lienefits  of  the  federal  pro¬ 
gram  to  cover  clothing,  vacation  mainte- 
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nance  and  other  needs  essential  to  their 
proper  social  adjustment;  this  calls  for 
deletion  of  age  requirements  and  certain 
exclusions  covering  public  institutions. 
Changes  in  the  latter  would  encourage 
adults  to  enroll  in  orientation  centers. 
Better  financial  provision  in  all  states  for 
special  needs  of  the  blind  now  recognized 
in  some  is  a  vital  necessity  if  social  inte¬ 
gration  is  to  be  attained.  Thus  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  constructive  public  assist¬ 
ance  legislation  of  enormous  supportive 
value  to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  are  very  great. 

The  idtimate  objective  of  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  is  equality  of  opportunity  for 
all  the  handicapped.  We  have  seen  that 
for  the  blind  the  attainment  of  this  goal 
depends  upon  public  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  their  normality.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  rehabilitation  workers  and 
officials  must  especially  accept  and  inculcate 
this  principle. 

On  the  record  of  public  utterances  and 
basic  ideals,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  rehabilitation  program  is  wholly  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  generally  enlightened.  On  the 
record  of  concrete  policy  and  practice,  how'- 
ever,  the  verdict  is  less  favorable.  At  a 
number  of  critical  junctures  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  process,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
vision  of  equal  opportunity  is  threatened  by 
the  specter  of  prejudice  and  the  stereo¬ 
type  of  incapacity;  while  administrators 
are  too  often  content  to  relegate  their  blind 
trainees  to  the  subordinate  status  of  shel¬ 
tered  employment  and  industrial  routine. 

Defects  in  NRA  Legislative  Program 

This  sell-out  to  the  stereotype — this 
capitulation  to  stigmatic  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  those  who  should  be  least  suscep¬ 
tible — is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the 
legislative  program  for  the  blind  and  other 
severely  handicapped  persons  set  up  jointly 


in  1949  by  the  National  Rehabilitation  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 
Through  this  legislation  the  NRA,  as 
spokesman  for  the  views  of  a  majority  of 
rehabilitation  administrators,  goes  far  to 
embrace  the  concept  of  subordination  and 
custody  for  the  blind.  Spelled  out  in  more 
concrete  terms: 

a)  The  legislative  program  revises  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  to  permit  the  fed¬ 
eral  administrator  to  force  the  onerous 
jx)licy  of  agency  control  on  all  vending- 
stand  programs  for  the  various  states.  This 
would  maintain  the  chain-store  system  of 
business  enterprise  management  by  which 
successful  operators  are  assessed  to  pay  the 
freight  for  unprofitable  enterprises.  In 
effect  it  would  establish  a  form  of  sheltered 
employment  in  which  stand  operators  are 
kept  perpetually  dependent  upon  the 
licensing  agency  and  denied  any  prospect  of 
independence  and  self-support.  The  legis¬ 
lative  measure  of  the  NRA  accomplishes 
this  by  expressly  authorizing  the  federal 
administrator  to  require  under  conditions 
of  acceptability,  all  the  various  instrumen¬ 
talities  associated  with  the  agency  control 
system — such  as  a  guaranteed  minimum 
w'age,  strict  management  and  supervisory 
services,  the  maintenance  assessment  against 
stands  and  so  forth. 

b)  The  program  authorizes  federal  funds 
to  introduce  into  the  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  sheltered  workshops  (both  private  and 
state-operated)  for  the  blind  and  other 
seriously  disabled — thus  accepting  the  cus¬ 
todial  principle  of  sheltered  employment 
as  a  legitimate  solution  to  the  problem  of 
placing  the  blind  in  comf>etitive  occu¬ 
pations.  True,  the  bill  attempts  to  mitigate 
the  enormity  of  this  move  by  holding  up 
the  illusory  advantage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act;  but  no  one  who  knows  the 
Act,  with  its  escape  clause  sjiecifically  ex¬ 
empting  the  sheltered  shops — or  who  knows 
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the  shops  themselves — can  suppose  that  this 
would  mitigate  the  retrograde  principle 
and  practice  of  this  economic  blind  alley. 

c)  By  encompassing  in  the  legislation 
such  miniscule  and  trivial  services  as  talk¬ 
ing  books  (valuable  as  these  may  be)  the 
rehabilitation  authorities  show  how  deeply 
ingrained  in  official  thinking  are  the  out¬ 
moded  attitudes  of  custodialism  and  the 
nursemaid  psychology  of  protection,  which 
operate  to  smother  beneath  a  tyranny  of 
pity  and  benevolence  the  efforts  of  the 
blind  toward  economic  independence  and 
self-sufficiency.  These  criticisms  are  by  no 
means  founded  on  a  belief  that  the  goal  of 
social  integration  for  the  blind  is  incon¬ 
sistent  w'ith  the  setting  up  of  special  pro¬ 
grams  for  them.  On  the  contrary.  Special 
programs  are  vital,  both  in  the  field  of 
rehabilitation  and  in  public  aid,  as  an 
offset  to  the  major  handicaps  faced  by  the 
blind.  The  problem,  however,  is  the  proper 
design  of  these  programs  so  that  they  con¬ 
tribute  to,  rather  than  defeat,  the  goal  of 
integration. 

The  NRA  legislative  program  has  other 
serious  defects.  It  reveals  a  persistent  re¬ 
fusal  to  recognize  the  differences  among 
handicapped  groups  by  shuffling  all  the 
“severely  disabled”  together  under  a  single 
heading  and  a  single  administration.  In 
particular,  the  bill  would  result  in  scram¬ 
bling  existing  Business  Enterprises  Pro¬ 
grams  designed  expressly  for  the  blind 
together  with  plans  covering  those  other¬ 
wise  disabled.  Wherever  a  state  may  have 
already  in  operation  a  separate  program 
for  the  blind,  it  could  participate  in  the 
new’  NRA-FSA  plan  only  by  complying 
with  an  administrative  requirement  that  it 
merge  its  blind-aid  program  into  a  single 
over-all  concoction.  Experience  has  shown 
that  in  combined  programs  for  all  severely 
disabled,  the  blind  invariably  tend  to  be 
neglected  owing  to  the  extra  responsibilities 
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and  skills  involved  in  adequate  program¬ 
ming  for  them.  And  where  other  handi¬ 
capped  persons  are  introduced  into  special 
blind  programs,  the  blind  are  progressively 
outnumbered  and  the  program  is  gradually 
oriented  aw’ay  from  the  special  needs  of 
the  blind. 

Another  serious  defect  is  that  the  NR.\ 
program  would  effectually  block  the  setting 
up  of  much-needed  special  divisions  for 
the  blind. 

In  brief,  the  legislative  program  designed 
by  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association 
fails  in  every  particular  to  meet  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  blind  rehabilitation  as  we  have 
defined  it.  More  than  that,  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Association  go  far  to 
entrench  the  stereotype  of  blindness,  and 
in  fact  to  write  it  permanently  into  law. 
The  failure  of  the  organization  to  recognize 
the  basic  concepts  of  normality,  equality 
and  independence  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind — and  con.sequently  to  cooperate 
W’ith  the  legislative  efforts  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind — has  resulted  in 
the  total  frustration  of  rehabilitation  legis¬ 
lation  and  a  drawn-out  Congressional  fight 
culminating  in  stalemate. 

It  is  time,  accordingly,  for  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association,  and  for  all 
those  connected  with  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  w’ho  share  its  views,  to  re-evaluate 
their  attitude  and  their  program  from  top 
to  bottom.  It  is  time  for  a  decision  as  to 
w’hether  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the 
blind  is  to  be  founded  upon  the  stereotype 
or  upon  the  reality;  whether,  in  blunt 
terms,  the  purpose  is  truly  to  rehabilitate 
or  merely  debilitate  the  sightless  client.  For 
any  program  w’hich,  like  that  of  the  NRA, 
is  based  upon  the  shackling  assumptions  of 
innate  inferiority  and  incapacity: — which 
regards  the  blind  as  perennial  peons  to 
be  forever  exploited,  charity  wards  to  be 
forever  patronized,  or  congenital  incom- 
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petents  to  be  forever  custodialized; — which 
shuns  the  main  avenues  of  economic  life 
in  favor  of  the  side-track  of  sheltered  em¬ 
ployment  and  the  dead  end  of  automatism 
— any  such  program  does  not  deserve  the 
title  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  place¬ 
ment,  but  might  better  be  called  vocational 
debilitation  and  displacement. 

Conclusion 

The  principal  theme  of  this  discussion 
has  been  that  rehabilitation  is  a  social  prob¬ 
lem;  that  the  paramount  enemy  is  the  con¬ 
stellation  of  prejudicial  myths  and  attitudes 
surrounding  blindness  in  the  public  mind. 
The  general  misconception  in  which  the 
blind  are  held  is  graphically  illuminated 
by  the  alternating  expressions  of  rejection 
and  overprotection,  which,  for  all  their 


surface  difference,  operate  identically  to 
block  the  path  to  integration  and  indot 
pendence.  In  the  economic  field,  in  thei 
minds  of  employers,  this  discrimination  is 
especially  acute  and  most  destructive  in^ 
effect.  There  is,  however,  some  excuse  for  i 
ignorance  where  there  has  been  no  edtH< 
cation;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  reasoqj 
to  believe  that  the  major  means  of  cor* 
rection  are  at  hand.  But  there  is  littleij 
excuse  for  ignorance  among  the  educated^ 
and  no  excuse  at  all  for  irresp>onsibiliql 
among  those  most  resf)onsible.  The  specia* 
ists  at  work  in  rehabilitation  must  ulti-i 
mately  depend  upon  their  own  counsel — 
least  if  they  reject  ours.  In  that  case,  the; 
vocational  physician  may  properly  be  adj] 
monished  in  the  words  of  the  New  Testa*! 
ment:  Physician,  heal  thyself. 
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(Continued  from  page  286) 
ship  of  the  Council  small  and  that  its 
functions  will  be  carried  out  chiefly  by 
correspondence.  The  UNESCO  Braille  Con¬ 
ference  did  not  consider  that  an  elaborate 
organization  was  necessary;  and  felt  that 
if  such  were  established,  a  difficult  problem 
would  arise  as  to  who  would  finance  it. 

During  the  past  year  representations  have 
been  made  to  UNESCO  by  the  Government 
of  India,  the  British  and  American  Uniform 
Typ)e  Committees,  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  and  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  expressing  appreci¬ 
ation  for  services  rendered  in  the  field  of 
orthographic  braille  and  asking  that  it 
continue  its  work  in  order  to  achieve 
similar  unity  in  the  important  fields  of 


braille  musical  notation  and  mathematical 
expression. 

It  is  contemplated,  therefore,  that  twti) 
of  the  Council’s  duties  in  the  near  future^ 
for  which  special  budgetary  provision  i^ 
anticipated  from  UNESCO,  will  be  the  con| 
vening  of  conferences  to  attend  to  thea^ 
two  matters. 


Note:  The  following  telegram  was  ret 
ceived  from  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  con^ 
sultant  on  braille  for  UNESCO,  on  th^ 
action  taken  at  the  Regional  Conference 
on  Braille  Uniformity,  Montevideo,  Novi| 
26- Dec.  1,  1951; 

Kindly  advise  all  concerned  Conference 
triumphantly  reached  unanimous  de¬ 
cisions  standard  grade  two  systems  for 
all  Spanish  and  Portuguese  speaking 
territories. 
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